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“YOU’RE MORE COMFORTABLE ... 
in a Linotype Operator’s Chair. This ply- 
wood and steel husky adjusts to your 
posture. You can even tip back without 
breaking your . . . neck because your 
chair still keeps four feet on the floor. 


X-1627—Operator's Chair, Height Range 1312 to 161/2___$12.65 
X-1628—Operator’s Chair, Height Range 1512 to 181-._ 12.90 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street 
Brooklyn 5, New York 


X-1778 —Linolamp, 110 volt, 60 cycle ac, less tubes____$17.50 
X-1800 —Linolamp, 110 volt, 50 cycle ac, less tubes____ 17.50 
X-1801 —Linolamp, 110 volt, dc, less tubes__.__..____- 17.50 
X-1777*—"‘'White"’ tube (soft white) 6 watt._._._._____ 95 
X-1776*—'‘‘Daylight’’ (blue-white) 6 watt__._.---_-.-.- 95 


*Two tubes needed for each Linolamp. 


“All the comforts 


of home...” 


“Maybe that’s a slight exaggeration, but be- 
lieve me, you can make the composing 
room a lot more comfortable and conveni- 
ent with genuine Linotype accessories. 


Here’s what I mean... 


* 


“YOU SEE BETTER... witha 
Linotype Linolamp. It gives you 
all the light you need, where you 
need it, without glare. 


Inclined Operator's Cabinet, 1934” wide, 261” high 
(at back), 1472” deep (each drawer holds 105 run- 
ning inches of matrices). 


Four drawers ____________________$57.15 to $60.50** 
Three drawers ____________________48.80 to 51.75** 
Two drawers _____-_________-.-_. 40.10 to 43.25** 
One drawer ___..._-_-_-_-.-.-.-__ 32.35 to 34.50** 


** Depending on location of plant in 
the U. S.; price includes freight. 


Mat Ch 


¢ LINOTYPE - 





Prices and Specifications Subject to Change Without Notice. 
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“YOU SAVE TIME AND ENERGY 
handling sorts matrices . . . when 
you keep ’em in a Hamilton Ma- 
trix Cabinet. Matrices are not only 
protected from damage and loss, 
they’re always easy to find and easy 
to get at when you want them. 


Eleven-Drawer Matrix Storage Cabinet, 1812” 

wide, 3312” high, 264%” deep (each drawer 
holds 161 running inches of matrices)__-$133.00 to 
$141.00** 


“YOU HEAR BETTER... when 
Linotype Unisorb Base Pads 
cushion the noise and vibration 
of your machine. These thick 
felt pads take a lot of the strain 
off your machine . . . and you! 
This is a new item, and going 
like a house afire! 


X-1844—Unisorb Base Pads, 1” thick, 31/2” 
wide, 71/2” deep, set of four... $6.30 


“There are lots more Linotype ac- 
cessories to make your job easier— 
and the whole composing room 
more efficient. Ask the boss to have 
a Linotype Production Engineer 
give him the whole story on genu- 
ine Linotype accessories:’ 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


Linotype Times Roman, Spartan and Gothic Families 
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The Elrod 


gives wide range of strip material 


One Elrod machine produces leads, slugs, border rule and 
base material for mounting cuts, shell casts and electros, 
as well as metal furniture for blocking out and for make- 
up. This wide range of material, from 1-point to 36-points 
in thickness (see illustration below), is available from a 
single machine, and explains why many plants make the 
Elrod the basis of strip material production. 





And what a relief for the compositor always to have enough 
strip material on hand, when and where he needs it! With 
the Elrod on the job, he knows that there will be plenty of 
material to see him through, and so his work proceeds with 
confidence and satisfaction. The pleasant experience of 


satisfied users may be yours also. 


The Elrod is a single-purpose 
machine for producing strip 
material. Supplied with either 
gas-heated or electric-heated 
crucible, and it is simple in 
design and mechanism. 





Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Karnak family 
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THIS NAME 






MEANS 


QUALITY 


——_—_—— 













THIS GRADE YY 


MEANS 


ECONOMY 
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THIS COMPLETE 










SELECTION MEANS 


BUSINESS 


WESTON BOND — WHITE AND 5 COLORS — A proud product of one of 
America’s oldest and most famous papermaking families. Ex- 
pertly made in white and five appealing colors and in a complete 
range of sizes and weights. 





WESTON OPAQUE BOND — The utmost in brightness, whiteness and 
eee opacity for striking letterheads and printed or lithographed 
oe | pieces. Recommended wherever extra opacity and brilliance are 
| desired or for light weight without show-through. 





WESTON BOND — LITHO FINISH — Al! the quality and character of a 
fine 25% rag bond . . . plus a smooth, soft, flat vellum finish 
especially suitable for fast production of crisp, clean litho- 
graphed impressions. 


ENVELOPES WITH “GRIP-QUIK” SEALING GUM — U.S. Envelope Com- 

pany’s famous new ‘‘Grip-Quik’’ adhesive insures instant, 
», permanent sealing with complete freedom from curling, warp- 
“sing or premature sticking . . . without sacrificing the appear- 
ance or printing and writing qualities of Weston Bond. 









istributor For The New WESTON BOND Sample Book 
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THIS ISSUE 


Predictions of ‘“‘“What’s Ahead in 
1952” for the graphic arts industry 
provide the major feature material 
this month. Letters were sent to 
some 200 leaders in the printing in- 
dustry and a number of pertinent 
and leading questions were asked. 
The replies have been evaluated and 
condensed for outstanding high 
points by Leslie H. Allen, Eastern 
Editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Begin reading on page 27. 

Learn how to keep your costs 
down by “Improving Relations Be- 
tween Superintendent, Foremen and 
Office” by Horace Annis. See page 
30. If you’ve ever thought about 
getting out a type specimen book, 
then you'll want to find out how 
John W. Shields did it in “Design- 
ing the Ideal Type Specimen Book” 
on page 36. How a private printing 
plant operates in a new building 
with modern equipment is told in 
“Upjohn Labels Produced in Modern 
Print Shop” on pages 34 and 35. 

Other features include a survey 
and analysis of the PIA Ratios on 
page 33, 11 different methods of 
paying printing salesmen on page 
40, and what the president of the 
New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation believes printers should do 
about raising prices on page 39. 


NEXT MONTH 


Features scheduled for the Feb- 
ruary issue include articles on how 
to handle static electricity, a study 
of line lengths by Dr. Paul Fisher of 
the University of Missouri, the story 
of Albert Schiller and his pictures 
made from printer’s ornaments and 
rules; and other subjects of interest. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


ALL MANUSCRIPTS should be accom- 
panied by adequate postage for their return. 
THE INLAND PRINTER will accord them 
courteous attention and ordinary care but 
cannot be responsible for unsolicited contri- 
butions beyond reasonable limits. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


For the United States: one year, $5; two 
years, $8; three years, $10; single copy, 45 
cents. For Canada: one year, $5.50; two 
years, $9; three years, $11; single copy, 50 
cents. (Canadian funds should be sent to 
The Inland Printer, Terminal A.P.O. Box 
100, Toronto.) Pan-American: one year, $6; 
two years, $10; three years, $15. Foreign: 
one year, $10; three years, $20. Make checks 
or money orders (for foreign) payable to 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 





WAYNE V. HARSHA, Editor J. L. Frazier, Consulting Editor 
G. Edward Maxwell, Assistant Editor Leslie H. Allen, Eastern Editor 
Contributing Editors: Eugene St. John, Charles F. King, Forrest Rundell, H. Downing Bump 


Leading rerticles nave 


What's Ahead for 1952? Compiled by Leslie H. Allen 27 


Improving Relations Between Superintendent, 
Foremen, and Office 30 


PIA Ratios Are Good Management Guide 33 
Upjohn Labels Produced In Modern Print Shop 34 
Designing the Ideal Type Specimen Book By John W. Shields 36 
Printers See Need to Revise Rates to Secure Reasonable Profits... 39 


How Do You Pay Your Printing Salesmen?.....................-...-.2---.---- 40 


Typographic Scoreboard By J.L. Frazier 48 


Regular features 


Brevities 72 Pressroom 
Do You Know That Proofroom 
Last Word Salesmen’s Corner 
Month’s News Scanning the Scene 
Specimen Review 
What's New in Equipment... 
This Month’s Cover designed by LeRoy A. Barfuss 


Joseph J. O’Neill, Manager, 309 West Jackson, Chicago 6, HArrison 7-7890 
Cecil Hancock, Production Manager M. A. Whalen, Circulation Manager 


William H. Thorn, Eastern Advertising Representative 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18, MUrray Hill 2-7888 


Den Harway & Company, Pacific Advertising Representative 
1709 W. 8th, Los Angeles 17, DUnkirk 2-8576 


THE INLAND PRINTER, JANUARY, 1952, Volume 128, Number 4. Published monthly by the 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Herace T. Hunter, 
President; Ernest R. Gauley, Vice-President; Ralph K. Davis, Secretary. (Eastern Office: 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York City.) 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, 


under Act of March 3, 1879. Additional second-class entry at Lafayette, Indiana, under date of 
April 30, 1948. COPYRIGHTED, 1951, by the Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
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Write for your 

NEW AMCO CATALOG 
Full information 

on the complete 

AMCO carbon line 







Ameo Covers the Nation 
Wherever You are 


a+ me 


Branches in: Houston, Dallas, Birmingham, New Orleans, 


Albuquerque, Denver, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Minneapolis, New York 
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You'll find 9 out of 10 of 
your regular one-time carbon 
forms will cut without waste 
from these patterns—save 
time, increase production, 
lower costs. Easier handling, 
with high-grade Kraft tissue, 
Amco’s one-time carbons are 


always top-quality. 
















PROFIT-MAKERS eee 
AMCO PENCIL CARBONS— 
boxed or reams 


AMCO CARBONIZED PRINT 
PAPERS—news or book 
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When You Cut Paper with 
SIMMONDS 


MIRROR-FINISH 


KNIVES 


SIMONDS. 


SAW AND STEEL CO. | 


EE 


Yes—SIMONDS “Red Streak” Knives have a super- 
smooth finish on the all-important face side... 
gleaming, mirror-like surface that runs right up from 
the razor-sharp cutting edge. It’s this polished, lus- 
trous finish produced on massive vibration-free ma- 
chines, plus exactly the right face taper, that elim- 
inmates drag against stock, reduces knife strain, assures 
freer, cleaner cuts. 

What’s more, these knives are made to rigid, high 
standards of uniformity and accuracy, not only in 
thickness but in straightness of cutting edge, end to 
end. Made of Simonds own S-301 Steel, you can bank 
on “Red Streak” Knives for straighter, smoother cuts, 
for more cuts between grinds, for long, trouble-free 
service. Buy through your Simonds dealer. 


Factory Branches in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Portland, Ore. Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 





























—wumm™M@ CTT HERE'S A TYPE FACE FOR EVERYBODY 2 
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Bern hard GOTH IC * the Vigorous type 


Well set up in lively beauty, this sturdy type stops roving 
eyes in genteel fashion. Rejuvenates sales curves that suffer 
from low blood pressure. The pleasing family resemblance 
of nine Bernhard Gothics is enhanced by individual char- 
acteristics both versatile and practical. The tough metal in 
all 250 ATF foundry faces prints clean and sharp through 
days of droning press run. Branches stock many faces. Buy 
any you may need, without expensive machines and mats. 
There’s a type face for everybody, and Bernhard Gothics 
are for you. Print foundry type! 


| Branches in Principal Cities ANG American Type Founders 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


No. 10 OF A SERIES... Types shown 
are ATF Bernhard Gothic Light, Heavy, 
Extra Heavy, Medium Italic; Bodoni. 











For printing papers, the circle of acceptance 
widens when the printer finds variety, quality and 


uniformity offered by the manufacturer. 


St. Regis offers a complete range of grades, 
each maintaining a uniformity made possible 
by the Company’s extensive wood, pulp and 


paper-making resources. 


Since there is a St. Regis grade for every purpose, 


it’s good business to standardize on the St. Regis 


line... assuring a good and suitable paper 


for every type of job. 


Gadwall, by Allan D. Cruickshank 


Printing, Publication and 


k Converting Paper Division 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. ST R Te i Q 
“ w» 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |. Ill. > 
Jef perfor fene fining 218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. SALES CORPORATION 


Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 


















To Increase your 


Daily Output 


from flatbed presses and other 
machines having high feed-in point 


The New Christensen Vertical Run Pile Stream Feeder not only moves pro- 
duction up, but also brings new ease and convenience, 
Stream Feeding achieves better register, calls for fewer settings and steps 
up the number of sheets fed over any given period. 
Separators are of new improved suction type. 
Vacuum Caliper permits feeding of only one sheet at a time. Requires no 


setting for varying thicknesses of stock. 








With Vertical Run — on most size feeders, height Easily racked-back Feedboard Conveyor clears feed- 
of pile is held to about five feet. Operator makes his board without disturbing tapes or settings. This is 


settings and adjustments conveniently — from the ; : . ; cad 
floor. Supporting back columns are used only on Particularly desirable in plants having low ceilings. 


large size feeders. 
e 


May we show you how these and other advantages of the New 
Christensen Vertical Run Pile Stream Feeder can bring new con- 
venience and economy to your plant. Write us for further information. 


Christensen « Dexter e McCain 
Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 





General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Branch Offices, Domestic and Foreign Agents 
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To Increase your 


Daily Output 


from flatbed presses and other 
machines having high feed-in point 


The New Christensen Vertical Run Pile Stream Feeder not only moves pro- 


duction up, but also brings new ease and convenience, 

Stream Feeding achieves better register, calls for fewer settings and steps 
up the number of sheets fed over any given period. 

Separators are of new improved suction type. 

Vacuum Caliper permits feeding of only one sheet at a time. Requires no 


setting for varying thicknesses of stock. 


Ww RENE 
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With Vertical Run — on most size feeders, height Easily racked-back Feedboard Conveyor clears feed- 
of pile is held to about five feet. Operator makes his board without disturbing tapes or settings. This is 


settings and adjustments conveniently — from the : 4 ‘ : wi 
floor. Supporting back columns are used only on particularly desirable in plants having low ceilings. 


large size feeders. 
e 


May we show you how these and other advantages of the New 
Christensen Vertical Run Pile Stream Feeder can bring new con- 
venience and economy to your plant. Write us for further information. 


Christensen « Dexter e McCain 
Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 
General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Branch Offices, Domestic and Foreign Agents 
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NORTHWEST 


PAPERS 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 





SALES 
OFFICES 


! 
J 
: 
| CHICAGO 6 
N | Nt WEST 20 N. Wacker Drive 
THE PAPER COMPANY! Minnespous z 
| 


Foshay Tower 


ST. LOUIS 3 


ET, MINNESOTA 
cLoau ‘ o Shell Building 


Neathaest Pedgoed Sepers Mleuys Make God Painting Pedr 


> 


NORTHWEST BOND °¢ NORTHWEST LEDGER ° NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 
NORTHWEST DUPLICATOR * NORTHWEST OFFSET * NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 
NORTHWEST POST CARD ¢ KLO-KAY BOOK * KLO-KAY LABEL * MOUNTIE LABEL 
MOUNTIE BOOK °* MOUNTIE OFFSET * MOUNTIE TEXT °* CARLTON BOND 
CARLTON LEDGER °¢ CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH °¢ CARLTON DUPLICATOR 
NORTH STAR WRITING * NON-FADING POSTER 


ENVELOPE PAPERS NORTEX WHITE * NORTEX BUFF * NORTEX GRAY * MOUNTIE °* CARLTON 


PAPETERIES * DRAWING * ADDING MACHINE ° REGISTER * LINING * GUMMING 
COATING RAW STOCK «¢ CUP PAPER 





MILLER SG 


19x25 
A\utomatic Cylinder Letterpress 


a MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 












Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. gets 


fop quality at lower cost 
in Consolidated Enamel Papers 






The makers of Arrow Shirts have two good reasons 
for specifying Consolidated’s Production Gloss 

for their many folders, ad reprints and other 
promotional materials. It provides exceptionally 
fine printed results. It costs 15 to 25% less 

than old style premium-priced enamel papers. 











But Cluett, Peabody’s printer has stiil other 
reasons for preferring this lower-cost enamel 
paper. The body strength and smooth coating of 
Production Gloss give him the folding qualities and 
printability of premium-priced papers. On long 
or short runs, in multiple color or black and 
white, its consistent uniformity of surface, color 
and ink receptivity reduce make-ready costs 
and permit trouble-free, high-speed production. 














We invite you to compare Production Gloss 
... for top quality reproduction, folding quality, 
performance and economy . . . with any 
enamel paper at any price! Your Consolidated 
Enamel paper merchant will be glad to 
furnish trial sheets without obligation. 












Finest enamel paper quality at lower cost 
is the direct result of the enameling 
method which Consolidated pio- 

neered. Operating as a part of the 
papermaking machine, it elim- 

Ww inates many costly steps still re- 
quired by other papermakers and 
produces highest quality paper, 
simultaneously enameled on both 
sides, ina single high-speed operation. 


ondckdalen 
ENAWME L PAPERS 


Production Gloss - Modern Gloss - Flash Gloss 
© CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY © Makers of Consowe!d 
—decorative and industrial laminates « Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wiscons'’ 
Sales Offices: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
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Here it is... the newest addition to the Davidson family 
. .. embodying all the standard features and advantages 
of the 10” x 14” Davidson Dual... but with a full 
13” x 17” printing area. 


BOTH OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS 


Model 233 prints from all types of offset plates as well 
as from electros and rubber plates. And the changeover 
from offset to letterpress requires only about ten minutes. 
You have excellent ink coverage, close register, fine 
halftone reproduction, positive stripping and stacking. 
As a result you get top quality printing at high speed 
and low cost, 






MODEL 


14” x 17%" 
Sheet Size 


1a" x 17" 
Printing Area 


Up to 5400 
Impressions 
Per Hour 


65" x 35” 


Floor Space 


With this one unit you'll be able to handle a wide 
variety of jobs in black and white or multi-color . 
11” x 17” four-page folders . . . 814” x 11”, work-and- 
turn forms . . . letterheads two-up . . . and dozens of 
other items, 


Model 233 is equipped with the Davidson automatic 
suction pile feeder with double-sheet eliminator. Also 
has improved variable speed drive for speeds from 2000 
to 5400 per hour. 


You'll want full details about Model 233 so see your 
nearest Davidson Sales and Service Agency or write us. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1044-60 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Ennis 


means 


QUALITY 
VARIETY 
PROFIT 


Style 12-A Salesbook 


Style CC Guest Check BP lc 


Stock or 3-5/16” x 554” 
ote } 50 dup. sets to book 
x 51% 
100 to book 


Stock and printed- 

to-order salesbooks, No. . oe 
guest checks, shipping Stock or pal aeceror 
tags to fit every need sss crate 
of the trade. 

More turnover—more 

volume—more repeats 


—more profits for you! 





Write for new catalog 
and samples—cash in with ENNIS! 


€ nnisS)TAG & SALESBOOK CO. 


Factories at ENNIS, Texas e CHATHAM, Virginia 


Manufacturers of Paper Products Warehouses in Houston, Dallas, Birmingham, New Or- 
leans, Albuquerque, Los Angeles, Denver, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, New York 
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TEAMWORK 
PLUS 


...make the big difference in printing, says the 
Advertising Manager. “As an advertising manager 
| know the value of cooperation. | depend on experts...from 
the drawing board right through the press. 
When each phase is handled by skilled specialists, 
the results are always best. For instance, here are 
the experts | depend on for really fine reproduction.” 





























THE PRINTER... he calls on me, looks over THE ENGRAVER ... he has the job ex- THEINK MAN. .. this highly trained mem- 
the layouts and makes recommendations for plained to him by the printer who describes —_ ber of the team performs like a prescription 
the finished art. He’s a printing specialist the paper we expect to use and discusses chemist . . . recommends and compounds 


... that’s why he leaves the engraving prob- the inks needed. 
lems to another expert. 


HUDSON GLOSS... the PLUG paper... 
makes good work so much better. Depend on it for clean, 
sharp, 120-line halftones and fine color affinity. 

Hudson Gloss is versatile too . . . use it for your next recipe 
booklet, house organ, broadside, advertising literature, etc. 
... on either flatbed or rotary letterpress. 

International Paper Company, 220 E. 42 Street, New York 17. 


» 


nternational §Y, per. 


inks in precise colors and qualities .. . helps 
the printer duplicate the original art work. 


’ Teamwork 











1 Pays OFF 


COMPANY 


BOOK AND BOND DIVISION 
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No other equipment offers ALL the advantages of 


LAKE ERIE ACRAPLATE 
Rubber and Plastics Molding Presses 


MODEL 11 ACRAPLATE—Designed for smaller 
work in all types of plants. Unequalled for 
simplicity of operation and overall economy. 
115 tons capacity with 17” x 22” platens. 


MODEL 55—Developed for plants having re- 
quirements for higher pressures than are 
needed in usual plate work and for limited 
mat molding. 550 tons, 31” x 25” platens. 


LAKE ERIE ® 


@ As more and more printers and publishers discover the repro- 
duction qualities and low cost of rubber and plastic printing plates 
so do more and more molders ask for Lake Erie ACRAPLATE 
Presses. Today, over 400 ACRAPLATE Presses are in operation 
...more than all other makes combined. 


Such preference was to be expected. Since 1936 Lake Erie engi- 
neers have devoted their skill to the design and building of plate 
making equipment which could be depended upon to work effi- 
ciently with all available rubber and plastics materials. No other 
manufacturer can offer similar equipment supported by such a 


broad experience. 


There is an ACRAPLATE model to answer specific requirements 
for production volume, type or size of jobs going through any plant. 


SEND FOR ACRAPLATE 
BULLETIN NO. 350 


and other factual literature 
proving the economies and 
better results to be had with 
plates molded on Lake Erie 
ACRAPLATE presses. A Lake 
{rie representative will 
gladly discuss with you more 
fully, the superior features 
of ACRAPLATE presses, which 
assure better printing plates. 


DAKE ERIE 


ENGINEERING CORP 


BUFFALO. NY. U.S.A. 


MODELS 18, 27 (illustrated) and 32 —Sim- 
ilar, except as to tonnage and platen area. 
These models cover the widest range of work 
requirements. Model 18—180 tons capacity 
with 24”x 20” platens. Model 27— 270 tons 
with 31” x 25” platens and Model 32 — 320 
tons with 36” x 28” platens. 


ACRAPLATE ® 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


General Offices and Plant: 504 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, New York 





@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses — 3,500 designs from 5 to 23,000 tons capacity — stereotype 
molding... plastics molding... laminating...die sinking... metal working... forging... metal extrusion... 
waste wood and plywood...rubber vulcanizing... special purpose. 
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SHEET SIZE 
14%" x 20%" 


PARTS AND SERVICE 
ALWAYS IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE 


This is it! The precision built press you’ve heard so much about! Delivers top 
quality work at 5000 impressions per hour! Minimum make-ready, easy to use, 
economical to run. Contains many features of larger, more expensive presses. 


Write today for full information and price. 


Look at these amazing features: 
CHAIN DELIVERY e 4-TRACK BED e SHEET SLOWDOWN e¢ AUTOMATIC OILING ¢ SINGLE 
SHIFT LEVER e PUSH BUTTON CONTROL e IMPRESSION CONTROL e¢ SUCTION PILE 
FEEDER e SELF LOCKING CHASES e ROLLER BEARINGS e 2-REVOLUTION IMPRESSION 
DOUBLE ACTION PYRAMID INKING SYSTEM e BUILT-IN MOTOR EQUIPMENT e BUILT-IN 
AUTOMATIC NON-OFFSET SPRAY GUN e SPEED: MAXIMUM 5000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


> 


DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY 


575 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS, 


‘DETROIT, MICHIGAN | CROCKETT MACHINERY CO 
637 D STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, B. 


AL PRINTING EQUIPMI 
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Do You Know That... 


FoRREST C. BUCHANAN is the new 
sales manager for the Press of H. N. 
Cornay in New Orleans. For the past 
12 years he has been district sales 
manager for the Standard Register 
Co. with headquarters in New Orleans. 
He plans to cover the South for Cornay 
to develop new advertising and label 
printing business. 

THE LINOTYPE PARTS Co., South 
Hackensack, N. J., has announced that 
as of Dec. 1 all orders for its “Star” 
typesetting parts, previously handled 
in the New York area by the American 
Printing Machinery Co., Inc., will be 
shipped from South Hackensack. 


JOSEPH J. HORAK has been appointed 
a sales representative of Fuchs & Lang, 
a division of Sun Chemical Corp., for 
southeastern states. For the past five 
years Mr. Horak worked out of the 
firm’s Philadelphia office. He is active 
in graphic arts associations and a 
member of the Philadelphia Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 

The RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGI- 
NEERING Co., Cleveland manufacturer 
of motor drives for graphic arts equip- 
ment, has promoted John L, Fuller to 
the newly-created post of manager of 
research and technical services. Mr. 
Fuller will have charge of the engi- 
neering research program and will 
supervise experimental laboratories. 























tells which ONE. TIME CARBON to use for each job 


CLEAN-EDGE stock designs re- 
duce production time and work . 
cut labor and material costs. No 
tack, no slowdown. Faster collat- 
ing, gathering and jogging. 


On your next multiple-form job, 
BE SURE that the carbon paper is 
suited perfectly to your customer’s 
writing equipment. One copy or 16 

. clean, sharp copies are assured 
every time with TARA ONE- 
TIME! There’s a TARA ONE-TIME CARBON 
made for any job. Six standard 


TARA one-time CARBON 
is formulated with a safety 
factor that assures complete 
satisfaction under all condi- 
tions. Heat, cold or humidity 
do not affect the writing char- 
acteristics. 


Ready for immediate delivery. 


Telephone CHesapeake 3-4167, Chicago 


The American Carbon Paper Corp. 
1313 West Lake Street +» Chicago 7, Illinois 


SD oer PRE SE Of Lees ee eco Pen Sarepoes 
of TARA ONE-TIME CARBON. 
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FREE COPY TODAY! 


Robert K. Norton is Harris-Seybold’s new 
assistant engineer for letterpress development 


The McBEE CoMPANY has announced 
the awarding of a contract to the Mil- 
ler Construction Co., Covington, Ky., 
to erect an addition to its Athens, Ohio, 
plant. The addition, a third floor on the 
main printing building, will add ap- 
proximately 21,000 square feet to Mc- 
Bee’s printing division. 

The MIDTOWN PLATE CORRECTION 
Corp. of New York City has merged 
with the Super Quality Co. under the 
latter name. 

HOWARD C. OBEAY, advertising man- 
ager of Mayfair, a Maclean-Hunter 
(Toronto) publication, has been ap- 
pointed manager of that magazine to 
succeed R. B. HUESTIS who will con- 
tinue in an advisory capacity. The pub- 
lishing firm also announced the ap- 
pointment of BRUCE W. YOUNG as ad- 
vertising manager. 

ROBERT K. NORTON has been ap- 
pointed assistant engineer in charge 
of letterpress development for Harris- 
Seybold Co. Since joining Harris-Sey- 
bold in 1946, he has done intensive re- 
search on letterpress equipment. 

MALCOLM O. BREWER is now associ- 
ated with Offset & Letterpress Corp. 
of New York, consultants in planning 
and assembling graphic arts plants. 
He was formerly Vandercook vice- 
president, sales manager of the Print- 
ing Machinery Division of the Electric 
Boat Co., and manager of Miehle Ro- 
tary Press Division. 

CHARLES E. MUSSELMAN, president 
of Paramount Business Service, Allen- 
town, Pa., and formerly national secre- 
tary of the Mail Advertising Service 
Association, died Nov. 7. 

HARRY M. BauBAKER is the new as- 
sistant sales manager of the Carbon 
Black Division of Witco Chemical Co., 
New York City. He will have offices in 
Akron, Ohio. 

FRANK MILLER ACTON, active in 
graphic arts for more than 50 years, 
died in Philadelphia Oct. 31 at the age 
of 72. He was vice-president of T. A. 
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Winchell & Co., Inc., and was formerly 
associated with the Biddle Press and 
McDonald, Acton & Young. 

JOHN J. SHEA succeeds the late 
Oscar G. ROESEN as president of the 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Corp., 
Jersey City. Mr. Shea was formerly 
assistant to the general manager and 
general production director of the 
Hearst Newspapers. 

CHARLES H. PARTON is the new vice- 
president of the American Colortype 
Co., Clifton, N. J. He was formerly 
associated with D. P. Harris Hardware 
and Manufacturing Co. 

H. F. Hey is now vice-president of 
Sun Chemical Corp. He joined the com- 
pany in 1948 as industrial relations 
manager and later became general 
manager of Electro-Technical Prod- 
ucts Division. 

THE LITHO CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
is now headed by Joseph Kneble, Na- 
tional Advertising and Printing Co. 

ANDREW M. McBurney, formerly 
Eastern sales manager, is now sales 
manager of the Oxford Paper Co. of 
New York City with which he has been 
associated for 16 years. 

A. F. STEFFEN, formerly training di- 
rector for Swift and Company of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed sales promo- 
tion manager for the company’s Gen- 
eral Adhesive Products Department. 
He will have charge of sales personnel 
training, advertising and sales pro- 
motion activities. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC 
ARTS’s annual magazine show featured 
168 jury-selected displays from many 
parts of the country, showing a wide 
variety of design, typography, cover 
handling and editorial material. For- 
mats ranged from popular weeklies to 
scientific technical publications. 


Noman L. Rowe, vice-president of the Ideal 
Roller and Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, Ill., 
was recently elected second vice-president and 
treasurer of the Metal Trades Association 





MESSAGES THAT MADE HISTORY * COPYRIGHT 1952°* GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
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“Too brave to die... 


Sam Davis, the Nathan Hale of the Confederacy, was just 

21. An exceptionally able soldier, he had been selected to act as a courier to 
bring vital information from a spy in the Union Camp to Confederate head- 
quarters. With the papers secreted in his boot and under his saddle, he was 
making his way back through the lines when he was stopped and searched. 

Though repeatedly offered his freedom if he would reveal the source of 
his information, Sam Davis refused. “If I had a thousand lives, I would lose them 
all before I would betray my friends.” 

As was said by the Union general who 
reluctantly gave the order for his ex- 
ecution, “He was too brave to die.” 

From Sam Davis’ South comes the 
cotton fibre which is an important 
element in the superior strength, long 
life, and handsome appearance of 
Gilbert Papers. It accounts in part, 
too, for the superb erasability of 
these papers. And in Gilbert Papers, GILBERT 
only new cotton fibres of virgin PAPER COMPANY 
strength are used. 

As a printer, lithographer, or en- 
graver you will also appreciate the 
unusual printability of Gilbert 
Papers. As a service to yourself and 
to your customers . . . recom- 
mend Gilbert Quality Papers. 
Your Gilbert Merchant will be 
pleased to furnish samples. 


-$a om 
e 2 
al BOND * ONIONSKIN * LEDGER 


INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM * SAFETY 
REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 


¢ « 
Cape 


A good letterhead is always better- printed on a Gilbert Bond 
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DAY & NIGHT 
PROCESS COLOR PLATE COMPANY 


922 $. Clinton Street » Chicago 7, Illinois « Phone WEhster 9-0522 
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Sure is! And give their 
printer credit. He 
suggested that atten- 
tion-getting cover!” 


Show your customers how a bright, durable cover invites reader- 
ship, wins favorable action for catalogs, broadsides, booklets 


You raise your customers’ catalogs, 
booklets and other mailings far above 
the “run-of-the-mill” when you sug- 
gest adding an attractive cover—one 
that conveys an expression of impor- 
tance and quality to the reader. 

Show your customers samples on 
Hammermill Cover. It bears the fa- 
mous “Hammermill’”? name—one they 


immediately recognize and respect. In 
bright white or any of eleven lively 
colors, Hammermill Cover provides a 
pleasing background for a cover that 
wins further inspection. And Hammer- 
mill Cover is long-lasting, keeps on 
working and selling for the customer 
long after it’s sent out. Send the cou- 
pon for the up-to-date sample book. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


| 

l 

l 

| Please send me—FREE —the up-to-date sample book of 
Hammermill Cover. 

I 

I 
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BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 





Can You Use These 


Advantages of Ansco 


REPROLITH ORTHO TYPE B FILM? 


This popular Ansco film offers advantages that will be helpful to you. 
Here are some of its special characteristics: 


HIGH SPEED. Reprolith Ortho Type B is fast. You gain the 


advantage of short camera exposures. 


FULL ORTHOCHROMATIC SENSITIVITY. Through the 
use of appropriate filters with Reprolith Ortho Type B, hand- 


work on negatives can be greatly reduced. 


MAXIMUM LATITUDE. The wide exposure-development 
latitude of Reprolith Ortho Type B reduces make-overs. 


STEEP GRADATION. Negatives made on this film have ex- 


cellent contrast. 


FINE DOT-ETCHING QUALITIES. Dot edges come up 


needle-sharp in shadows. 





Nees 


For Best Results Develop In eee 


REPRODOL ® 


REPRODOL 
Ansco’s Laboratory-Packaged Developer ) 


Ask Your ANSCO MAN for Your Copy of 
the new 56-page Ansco GRAPHIC HANDBOOK 











ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 


IN THE GRAPHIC FIELD rrs ANSCO 
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Here’s a trade-mark to remember. It’s the biggest 
thing in paper! It represents the diversified and 
standard Mead brands of popular printing papers 
for every business and advertising use. 

Mead Papers, including D & C coated papers 
and Wheelwright bristols and covers, are used and 
specified in ever-increasing volume by advertisers, 
printers, and lithographers from coast to coast. 


Your printer or lithographer, serviced by 
America’s leading paper merchants, knows Mead 
Papers. He likes to work with them, and you'll 
like the way they work for you. Rely on him as he 
relies on them, for good performance and good 
results. Rely on him to recommend precisely the 
Mead Papers you need, whatever your purpose 
or your purse. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co.,118 W. First St., Dayton 2 *New York « Chicago - Boston » Philadelphia « Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MEAD MOISTRITE BOND is the low-cost, mill- 
conditioned, utility bond for 101 workaday 
uses. In seven distinctive colors, it is deliv- 
ered in the famous green, moisture-proof 
package that protects it to the moment of 
use. The Moistrite line also includes Mimeo, 
Ledger, Duplicator and Opaque. 


Advertisements similar to this, but in full color, will 
carry the story of Mead Papers this year to the 
1,850,000 readers of Time and Business Week. 
Watch for them. 





“Look, Tom—Im getting rich — 


This winter, families across the nation 
will be rewarded with greater comfort 
and economy from their heating expendi- 
tures than ever before. 

To a great degree this is because the 
advantages of new heating and insulating 
methods have been graphically presented 
in the pages of brochures, magazines, cat- 
alogues, and other promotion material. 

Here is another example of how print- 
ing helps make modern living easier, 
more enjoyable—and builds sales for 
manufacturers and dealers. 

Whether your next sales promotion is 
planned for letterpress, offset, or roto- 
gravure, you'll find that an Oxford coated 
or uncoated paper will assure you of a 
better-looking, more economical and 

effective job. 
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XFORD PAPERS 
Help Build Sales 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY : yes OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. eo 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Mills at Rumford, Maine, cnd West Carrollton, Ohio 
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What's Ahead for 1952? 


% Predicting what the new year holds 
for the printing industry is nowhere 
near as certain as forecasting the 
weather. The weatherman is guided by 
instruments and maps that minimize 
guesswork. Printing industry leaders 
look ahead through a crystal ball of 
opinion. In a world whose sky is still 
storm-clouded, they cannot be sure 
that their prophecies are sound. But 
they base them on experience, tempered 
by recognition that these extraordinary 
times demand preparedness for riding 
out whatever gale the year may blow. 

Out of the crystal ball which THE 
INLAND PRINTER held up for leading 
printers, equipment manufacturers, 
suppliers and association officials to 
gaze through (or stick their necks 
into) came predictions ranging from 
very bright to gloomy. Emphasis was 
on the bright side, but even the most 
optimistic forecasts reflected, if only 
between the lines, the realization that 
all-out war would smash the picture to 
bits. Nobody expected that catastro- 
phe, but it underlies all appraisal of 
the year’s possibilities. 

General opinion is that volume will 
equal if not surpass last year’s sales, 
but that climbing costs and higher taxes 
will further pinch net profits to such 
an extent that management must 
squeeze the last drop of efficiency and 
economy out of production and all 
other phases of the business. So far 
materials and manpower restrictions do 
not seem to have been serious handi- 





frontispiece this month is an adaptation of the 


design of the cover of a booklet, “More for Your 


ing Dollar,” recently issued by the Kimberly- 
Corporation of Neenah, 
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caps, but this situation will change if 
the defense program is boosted. 

A more vital problem is money. 
Revamping financial policies to with- 
stand inflation is seen as a prime neces- 
sity. Still another one is much closer 
management and labor co-operation in 
fighting the inflationary spiral and in 
achieving maximum production. 

For holding sales volume at present 
levels or pushing them higher, creative 
and aggressive sales efforts are musts. 
Apparently there’s plenty of business 
in the offing, and the Presidential cam- 
paign should expand it, but bagging it 
will demand increased and constantly 
alert activity against competition from 
within and without the industry. 

What if Korean peace comes this 
year? Opinion as to whether or not it 
would affect printing is divided. Some 
believe it would help business, others 
feel it would mean nothing one way or 
the other. The latter include those who 
emphasize that, in any case, the Gov- 
ernment is committed to rearming 
democratic European nations, which 
will mean no let-up in the defense 
program. 

The crystal ball is blurred with many 
problems. Pessimism about their solu- 
tions appears in only a few spots of 
this survey. Part of it stems from a 
political basis. Some leaders, denouncing 
the present Federal administration, 
speak from a _throw-the-rascals-out 
platform. Review of these and all the 
estimates of what’s ahead this year 
reveals no alarm or despair, but rather 
confidence that the industry will clear 
all hurdles that arise. 


Public Printer John J. Deviny sees 
GPO-produced and commercially pro- 
cured government printing as remain- 


ing at 1951 levels throughout 1952. 
Last year’s volume was $96,000,000. 
“National Production Authority,” he 
says, “has solved our supply problems 
and I look for no serious manpower 
difficulties before 1953, when the de- 
fense program will probably be rolling 
at full speed. Government restrictions 
will benefit GPO. After 1952 they 
may be felt more keenly at the Gov- 
ernment level. But this would be no 
problem, since we have no expansion 
plans. A change in the Korean situation 
would not affect Government printing 
volume. Regardless of peace or contin- 
ued hostilities, our business will remain 
at current levels. The Presidential elec- 
tion will heighten the tempo and vol- 
ume of Government printing.” 

Effect of the campaign on printing 
generally and the book industry in par- 
ticular should not be adverse, because 
such campaigns usually require a great 
amount of miscellaneous printing, ac- 
cording to Col. E. W. Palmer, presi- 
dent, Kingsport (Tenn.) Press, Inc. 
Peace in Korea should help book pro- 
duction volume. Kingsport volume for 
last year’s first ten months rose about 
ten per cent and should continue that 
trend through the new year’s first half. 
Colonel Palmer doubts that Govern- 
ment restrictions will be greater deter- 
rents to volume and material supplies, 
but he expects additional manpower 
problems, and certainly in building ex- 
pansions. He emphasizes “the grave 
problem of licking inflation, which af- 
fects all industry and every individual. 
Unless and until we find adequate an- 
swers to meeting, stemming and con- 
trolling the upward spiral of wages, 
costs and ultimate prices, we will con- 
tinue like ‘three men in a boat.’ ” 

Frederick Triggs, president, Triggs 
Color Printing Corp., New York, sees 
no gloom for printers who stick to 
their specialties and are well equipped 
to handle them: “They will be so busy 
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selling their ideas that they’ll be think- 
ing on the bright side. Our most im- 
portant problem is how to pass wage 
increases along to customers. We tell 
them the necessity for higher prices. 
If increases are not passed on there will 
be considerable failures.” 

Biggest problem facing George H. 
Buchanan Co., Philadelphia, is that 
most collections have been extended 
from 30 to 90 days. President Arthur 
H. Kinsley sees no solution. He expects 
no increase in volume, but perhaps 
some sloughing off. More Government 
restrictions would put an automatic 
brake on expansion and volume. Ko- 
rean peace would end “the honeymoon 
and force printers into real selling.” 

Howard N. King, Maple Press Com- 
pany, York, Pa., textbook printers, 
regards the outlook in that field as 
very bright. Reprint business is off, but 
new textbook volume is good. He finds 
no solution for the problem of getting 
capable proofreaders, Linotype and 
Monotype operators. Restrictions will 
affect manpower, copper, lead, and 
expansion. The election will have “a 
favorable effect on printing generally, 
if we can clean out what is and has been 
firmly in trend in Washington.” 

“Very bright” is the prediction by 
A. B. Hirschfeld, president, A. B. 
Hirschfeld Press, Denver. Biggest prob- 
lem is the attitude of labor, “the notion 





“Biggest problem is attitude of la- 
bor, the notion that management 
owes workingman a living.” A. B. 
Hirschfeld. 





that management owes the working 
man a living, forgetting or disregard- 
ing the obvious fact that in order to 
stay in business the ‘boss’ can pay a 
man only what that man is worth as 
a producer. Labor cries for more pay 
(for fewer hours) to meet the rising 
cost of living and ignores the fact that 
such lessening of productive hours, and 
increasing of production costs, only 
force the cost of living still higher. 
Management must get across to labor 
the inescapable fact that only through 
more production can the cost of living 
be brought down so that labor’s dollar 
buys more. Increasing wages and short- 
ening hours, thus increasing costs, par- 
tially passed on to the customer, is a 
vicious circle.” 

Business at least equal to 1951 is 
foreseen by A. J. Fay, vice-president in 
charge of sales, National Process Co., 
New York. In line with previous elec- 
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tion years, he looks for a slight decline 
in the last two quarters. Increased ef- 
fort and ingenuity in production and 
selling will be needed to build sufficient 
volume at fair prices in order to meet 
rising costs. 





“Unless the government extends a 
tax allowance to compensate for the 
increased cost of replaced equipment, 
many printers will find themselves in 
an economic strait jacket if depres- 
sion or recession sets in.” — E. F. 
Schmidt. 





The outlook is on the bright side, 
according to E. F. Schmidt, E. F. 
Schmidt Co., Milwaukee. Now that 
Government restrictions are definite, 
manufacturers can better forecast how 
much they can produce and sell. Many 
working on defense orders realize that 
by discontinuing advertising they may 
lose their peacetime markets. The tend- 
ency will be to maintain advertising 
schedules or increase them. Some firms 
in the excess profits brackets will find 
investment in advertising a good one. 

Mr. Schmidt sees expansion of op- 
erations as one of the greatest prob- 
lems. “The depreciation reserve that a 
printer has been allowed on equipment 
that must be replaced is entirely inade- 
quate for replacement of new equip- 
ment,” he explains. “The printer is 
forced to finance replacement out of 
profits, or resort to long-term financ- 
ing. Profits are so heavily taxed that 
he is compelled to do long-term financ- 
ing. Unless the Government extends a 
tax allowance to compensate for the 
increased cost of replaced equipment, 
many printers will find themselves in 
an economic strait jacket if reces- 
sion or depression sets in. When the 
defense program recedes or is fulfilled, 
which may happen by the end of 1953, 
printers obligated on long-term financ- 
ing may find it very difficult to meet 
the interest, to say nothing of pay- 
ments on principal.” 

Defense spending is likely to mean 
continued good printing volume, says 
Don M. Nixon, president, Bodine 
Printing Co., Michigan City, Ind., but 





“To maintain the dollar profit level, 
volume must be increased . . .”—Don 
M. Nixon. 





appropriations may decline toward the 
latter part of the year. To maintain 
the dollar profit level, volume must be 








increased, since profit percentage can 
no longer be forecast accurately. Bo- 
dine dollar volume last year was almost 
ten per cent above 1950, but profit 
percentage went down. Going after 
new business is the only answer. Mr. 
Nixon’s “pure conjecture” answer to 
the manpower problem is teaching of 
wholly untrained help on the job. As 
for Korean peace: “The present Ad- 
ministration will continue to spend the 
money already appropriated because it 
will mean votes from the uninformed.” 
The head of another Mid-Western 
company believes that the campaign 
will kill some promotions. The gap wil! 
be filled by other printing tied in with 
the election. Korean peace would have 
no immediate effect, but the switch 
from critical supplies to civilian goods 
might, after a six months lag, develop 
a marked impetus for printing. 
Hiking postal rates, says Hal T. 
Benham, Benham Press, Indianapolis, 
“is the most unfortunate Federal ac 
tion affecting the printing industry in 
many years. Since few companies will 





“Hiking postal rates is the most un- 
fortunate Federal action affecting the 
printing ‘industry in many years.” ~ 
Hal T. Benham. 





allow for this additional Federal tax in 
their budgets, the money must come 
from somewhere, and I’m afraid it will 
come out of the printer’s fundamental 
figure.” The Benham plant has com- 
mitments that assure a good year, with 
only one major problem: leveling the 
plant load. Much time is spent with 
clients in an effort to anticipate their 
orders, but the problem still exists. 
For Frank F. Pfeiffer, executive 
vice-president and general manager, 
Reynold & Reynolds Co., Dayton, the 
crystal ball is misted by the Govern- 
ment’s confiscatory tax program, cur- 
tailing industrial expansion, limiting 
money left after taxes for buying more 
production facilities, similarly limiting 
customers, and so affecting printing 
sales. But the company, whose volume 
went up 20 per cent last year, expects 
another increase in 1952, which would 
leave Mr. Pfeiffer quite optimistic 
“were it not for the fact that the 
corporate tax program has a tendency 
to dull one’s incentive to sell and earn 
more, for the apparent purpose of 
sending it to Washington to be dropped 
into the quicksand of economic chaos.” 
One optimistic forecast came from 
H. N. Cornay, president of che 
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Press of H. N. Cornay, New Orleans, 
primarily label printers, whose ability 
to run at capacity depends upon the 
condition of other manufacturing busi- 
ness. ‘The South,” he wrote, “is boom- 
ing industrially. All through our sec- 
tion plants are springing up, creating 
new demands for quality printing. If 
we do the job of selling we anticipate, 
our worries for the next several years 





“There will be plenty of business for 
those who go after it aggressively.” — 
H. N. Cornay. 





will be rather remote. There will be 
plenty of business for those who go 
after it aggressively. We expect no 
trouble with Government restrictions, 
unless we get into all-out war. Korean 
peace could seriously affect business 
conditions, but all-out war would 
change everything radically.” 

Joseph Chanko, Condé Nast Press, 
Greenwich, Conn., calls the outlook 
fair, and the effect of restrictions un- 
predictable. Korean peace would not 
affect his business, but the campaign 
and election will unsettle business. 

Harold M. Davis, president, Davis, 
Delaney, Inc., New York, is on the 
optimistic side. The big problem, by no 
means new, is to produce really fine 
work at competitive prices and a profit. 
For its solution he has no magic for- 
mula, but barring an all-out war, “al- 
most any printer alert to the times and 
knowing how to manufacture and sell 
can have a profitable 1952.” 

Cyrus S. Fleck, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Mack Printing Co., Easton, Pa., 
calls decline in the dollar’s value the 
big question mark. Mack serves large 





“Russia need have no fear of our 
atomic bombs if we spend ourselves 
into bankruptcy.” —Cyrus S. Fleck. 





professional, scientific and engineering 
societies whose funds come mostly 
from membership dues. With slow, if 
any, increase in their number of dol- 
lars, they balance their budgets by pur- 
chasing less printing. “Some offset to 
rising costs,” Mr. Fleck continues, 
“comes from installing new and faster 
machinery, but, in the main, as we 
receive from our clients more dollars 
per unit of production, the number of 
units declines. Flow of scientific and 
engineering material for publication 
(Turn to Page 62) 


Additional Predictions on 60-61 


Association Leaders Predict 


Arthur A. Wetzel, President, Print- 
ing Industry of America, Inc.: 

“Partly as a result of the effort to 
maintain a strong civilian economy 
while increasing our defense potential, 
printing volume held to a fairly satis- 
factory level last year. Profit margins, 
however, did not hold their own. 

“The materials situation has not pre- 
sented the difficulty it was feared it 
might a year ago. There appears to be 
an adequate supply of paper for esti- 
mated 1952 needs, and other printing 
materials are likely to be sufficient for 
production of all printing that can be 
sold, unless the military program takes 
more than is anticipated now. 

“Concern for the future centers on 
money rather than materials. Higher 
taxes, and probable increases in labor 
and material costs in spite of economic 
controls, will make it more difficult 
than ever to earn an adequate profit, 
or even to keep the industry’s opera- 
tions safely above the break-even point. 

“Printing management, in our opin- 
ion, will be well advised to concentrate 
on these three things during 1952: 

“Re-examine financial policies and 
revise them if necessary to withstand 
inflationary pressures. 

““Adopt a more aggressive and crea- 
tive sales policy in an effort to increase 
volume, or at least maintain it at a sat- 
isfactory level. 

“Put into effect every possible pro- 
duction economy to offset the pinch of 
higher taxes and costs. 

“The printing market for 1952 is 
unpredictable, depending as it does 
upon economic forces beyond the in- 
dustry’s control, and upon the activity 
of industries printing serves. 

“Sharp curtailments of controlled 
materials—steel, copper and aluminum 
—to the durable goods industries dur- 
ing the first quarter may portend a 
substantial reduction in the volume of 
such goods manufactured during the 
year. On top of that, the Department 
of Defense may yield to Congressional 
pressure to step up the military pro- 
gram, thus further reducing the quan- 
tities of scarce materials available for 
civilian production. 

“If these things happen, promo- 
tional and utility printing will suffer. 
Offsetting this might be the increased 
use of informational and promotional 
printing to win acceptance for prod- 
ucts made of substitute materials. 


“Some hundreds of printing and 
lithographing firms will benefit by an 
estimated $40,000,000 worth of print- 
ing sub-contracted by the Government 
Printing Office, plus an undetermined 
amount of printing for defense plants 
and military field agencies. 

“The going may be a little tougher 
this year, but we see no reason for 
alarm or despair. There will be business 
available for those who step out ag- 
gressively to get it.” 


J. Homer Winkler, President, Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, Inc.: 

“The past year witnessed the intro- 
duction of an increasing number of 
new developments for the printing in- 
dustries. These research products are 
helping to lower costs, improve qual- 
ity, speed production and increase the 
flexibility of processes. Many graphic 
arts industries will expand their re- 
search expenditures this year. This pol- 
icy is not likely to be adversely affected 
by anything except a crisis that would 
change our entire economic. situation. 

“Increased interest in acquiring in- 
formation about new developments is 
apparent. Membership gains are re- 
ported by such organizations as the 
Technical Association of the Graphic 
Arts, the Research and Engineering 
Council of the Graphic Arts Indus- 
tries, the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, and the 
Litho Clubs. They are the major dis- 
seminating agencies for new develop- 
ments in printing production technol- 
ogy. Their meetings, concerned with 
recent developments and future trends, 
are invariably well attended. They will 
establish new membership and partici- 
pation records. They have learned how 
to be more effective and helpful, and 
are revising their operations. 

“A noticeable change in the attitude 
of printing production executives to- 
ward new ideas is in process. This year 
promises to be fruitful from the stand- 
point of research support, the number 
and importance of new developments, 
and the degree of application of these 
new ideas to actual production.” 


Frank J. Schreiber, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Photoengravers 
Association: 

“Photoengraving management is well 
prepared to serve letterpress printing 

(Turn to Page 60) 
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Steve Podany (left), lithographic department foreman, checks several 
jobs with Night Superintendent Kermit Person, Day Superintendent Allan 
Pahr, President Lowell Jones, Jones Press, Minneapolis, at stripping table 


Improving Relations Getweeu 








Kermit Person (right), night superintendent, and Bud Berger, pressroom 
foreman, check a form on the Vandercook proof press. This is part of the 
pre-press check to eliminate later time lag to keep operational costs low 








Superintendent, Foremen and Office 


% What man in the printing plant is 
most responsible for whether the firm 
makes a profit or goes into the red? Ask 
that question of the man on the street 
and he’ll probably say: ““The boss, the 
president of the company.” Ask the 
same question of one man who is the 
president of his company, Lowell Jones, 
president of Jones Press, Minneapolis, 
and you will get this answer: “The 
shop manager—foreman or superin- 
tendent.” And he is ready to prove that 
statement. 

From here on Mr. Jones is speaking 
or being paraphrased. 

The conception that the front office 
runs the business is wrong. Shop man- 
agement calls the signals. This is be- 
cause printing is a manufacturing busi- 
ness and the man at the top in the pro- 
duction department is the “big wheel” 
in a manufacturing business. The front 
office executive can and does outline 
the ultimate goal and makes known 
what he wants done—and he should be 
very exact about this in every detail. 
From there on it is up to the back shop 
to do it, up to the foreman or super- 
intendent to get it done in the most 
efficient manner possible. 

Men responsible for back shop opera- 
tions are also responsible for expendi- 
ture of the largest single item on a 
financial statement—wages. In many 
cases shop management also makes most 
of the materials purchases, which in 
their total are only slightly higher than 
the single item of wages. 
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Even if such materials are purchased 
by the front office, they are generally 
seen only by the shop. It is up to shop 
management to determine whether such 
materials are conserved or wasted and 
whether they show up properly on the 
job ticket. 

(Backing up Mr. Jones in his analy- 
sis of the foregoing and providing back- 
ground for his further remarks is a 
statement of ratios of operating expense 
and profits compiled by the Graphic 
Arts Industry, Inc. of Minneapolis, 
from reports of its members. This re- 
port, issued in 1950, provided the latest 
figures available when Mr. Jones gave 
this interview. ) 

Mr. Jones continued: 

This statement shows that with 100 
per cent as the basis for net sales there 
is the following situation: 

Total materials used, paper, bindery 
materials and outside purchases amount 
to 37.69 per cent. Factory fixed ex- 
penses, heat and rent, insurance, taxes 
and depreciation total 4.88 per cent. 
Factory current expenses total 33.60 
per cent, only 4.09 per cent below ma- 
terials. Of this 33.60 per cent, it should 
be noted that wages account for 27.88 
per cent—nine-elevenths of the total. 

Now, to arrive at gross profit, add 
work in process at the start of the year, 
1.45 per cent and deduct work in proc- 
ess at the end of the year, 2 per cent, 
leaving factory cost of goods sold at 
75.62 per cent. The gross profit is 24.38 
per cent. 


Sy Horace Abunis 


Administrative expense takes 8.99 
per cent of the gross profit, selling 
expense 7.34 per cent, leaving a net of 
8.05 per cent. Deductions for net finan- 
cial expense, state income taxes and fed- 
eral income taxes absorb another 2.80 
per cent, leaving net profit after taxes 
at 5.25 per cent. 

Keep in mind the two figures—27.88 
per cent of total expense for wages, 
5.25 per cent net profit. Even a good 
superintendent must be conceded a 10 
per cent margin of variance on his labor 
costs. If there is a 10 per cent increase 
in the wage factor, that is 2.8 per cent 
of the total wage cost and the net profit 
has been cut to the dangerously low 
figure of 2.45 per cent. In other words, 
the shop manager has to bat 90 per cent 
of perfect to have the shop come out in 
the black. Some shop managers are not 
that good, some are better, but the nar- 
rowness of the margin on which he must 
work makes the man in the shop a 
highly important individual. 

The ability to stay within that 10 
per cent margin is good in practically 
every manufacturing field but printing, 
but the printing “league” is faster than 
the others—competition is tougher. 

All factors involved may not show 
the same percentages today as they did 
when this report was prepared, but the 
general picture is the same. 

The front office expects the shop 
manager to get out the right quality 
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CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Chart Number One 
job at the right time at the right price. 


_Let’s see what this means. 


Right quality means putting into the 
job exactly what goes with it, exactly 
what has been sold in the matter of 
typography, materials, presswork, etc. 
Every job is not a Class A job. Perhaps 
a Class C job has been sold. It then 
becomes the responsibility of the shop 
manager to turn out a Class C job with 
none of the excess costs that would go 
into a Class A job. Of course it is up to 
the front office to supply the shop with 
full information as to exactly what is 
desired. Too often incomplete informa- 
tion results im waste. For instance, if a 
Class C job is ordered and, because of 
insufficient information Class A mate- 
rials or workmanship go into it, the 
shop loses. money. If a Class A job is 
ordered and Class C procedure is used, 
the job will be unsatisfactory and must 
be done over again. 

The right time factor is highly im- 
portant. The right time is not only the 
promised delivery time, but also the 
time which will permit of synchronized 
operations so that one job does not get 
in the way of another and produce a 
production bottleneck. 

The right cost is what the job can 
be sold for—a matter of gainfully em- 
ploying men and machines in a manner 
which enables the plant to meet the 
price factor of competition. 

In a properly operated printing plant 
the shop manager need not resort to 
guesswork as to what is the right cost 
on a job. Front office records will sup- 
ply accurate figures on that by means 
of such controls as cost per hour to 
operate equipment, which can be deter- 
mined over a long period, and costs 
chargeable to the job. It is up to the 
front office to see that the shop has 
these figures as a guide. 

With the same machines, same wages 
and same quality of work, the cost of 
a job should, theoretically, be the same 
in one plant as in another, but this does 
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Chart Number Two 


not hold good in practice because of 
the wide difference in ability of shop 
managers. 

Data prepared on the basis of 1949 
conditions are obsolete now as to dollar 
values but still valid in principle. Such 
data is not important as a dollars and 
cents gauge. What it shows is. 

For instance, when the Chicago un- 
ion scale was $2.09 an hour for opera- 
tion of a 17- by 22-inch Harris press, 
the Minneapolis scale was $1.92. This 
would indicate that Minneapolis shops 
operating such presses could do so at a 
cost lower than was possible in Chicago. 
It didn’t work out that way—figures 
proved that there was no direct rela- 
tionship between wage cost and cost 
of operation. The Chicago average cost 
of operation was $5.21 per chargeable 
hour, while the Minneapolis average 
was $7.14. (See charts Number 1 and 
Number 2.) 

The wage scale spread has now been 
narrowed to about 33 cents, thus mak- 
ing the situation even more favorable 
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Chart Number Three 


to Chicago were it not for the fact that 
Minneapolis shops have made economy 
adjustments to compensate for the nar- 
rowing spread. 

Looking at those 1949 figures again, 
we find that there was a wide variation 
in all-inclusive costs as between Min- 
neapolis shops on 17- by 22-inch Har- 
ris operation. High was $8.94, while 
Jones Press was low with $5.02, a 
spread of $3.92. Here again the dollar 
value has changed but the ratio remains 
fairly representative of conditions. (See 
chart Number 3.) 

Wage cost (chargeable cost per hour) 
includes overhead of foreman’s non- 
chargeable time, waste time and time 
not charged to the job which should 
have been. All operations bearing on a 
job should be charged to it. Time spent 
in oiling up, washing up and repair of 
equipment is, of course, not chargeable. 
Here in Minneapolis where the union 
scale for 17- by 22-inch Harris opera- 


Co-operation extending from Lowell Jones, president, through foremen to the individual crafts- 
men makes for low operating costs. Examining a job at Miller Major press are, left to right, 

















































































Allan Pahr, day superintendent; Kermit Person, night superintendent; and Fred Siede, pressman 
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Chart Number Four 


tion was $1.92, the hourly wage cost 
varied from $2.67 to a high of $4.02. 
This variation represents, for the most 
part, the difference in foremen’s effi- 
ciency. (See chart Number 4.) 

Following the trend of wage levels 
and all-inclusive cost of operation over 
the four-year period from 1946 through 
1949 gives proof that there is no direct 
relationship between wage levels and 
all-inclusive operational cost. With 100 
per cent as the base for both costs and 
union wage scales at the start of 1946, 
there was the following situation: 

In 1947 wages had risen to about 115 
per cent while operational costs were 
about 82 per cent. In 1948 wages had 
climbed to about 138 per cent and costs 
of operation were only about 67 per 
cent. In 1949 wages were just above the 
150 per cent mark and costs had sunk 
to slightly above the 50 per cent mark. 
(See chart Number 5.) 

Most important consideration is how 
many of the total hours paid for by the 
shop are chargeable to the job. A Min- 
neapolis Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., 
survey shows a variation in that respect 
of from 62.2 per cent to 94.8 per cent 
in Minneapolis area shops. The differ- 
ence is traceable to how completely the 
shop manager gets all time on the job 
ticket that belongs there. (See chart 
Number 6.) 

So much for statistics. Here are some 
of Mr. Jones’ suggestions for remedy- 
ing faults his statistics revealed. 

Craftsmen are anxious to co-operate, 
usually, with the foreman. If the fore- 
man understands what costs are charge- 
able to the job and knows how to keep 
them down, his men will make an effort 
to carry out a proper policy. The matter 
of how much chargeable time appears 
on the job ticket is up to the foreman 
and is a measure of his skill. 
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When the foreman okays the time 
cards at the end of the day he should 
look for “holes” in the time used. He 
should note whether the presses were 
kept gainfully employed and if all press 
time shows on the job ticket. If a man 
takes a plate off a press for a change 
or changes ink, that time should be 
charged. If such items are not charged 
you have no chance to correct proce- 
dures and stop leaks, It should be borne 
in mind that the office has to pay for 
all the time of every man in the plant 
whether it is chargeable to the various 
jobs or not. 

With manpower scarce, it becomes 
more important that management get 
every hour of chargeable time ac- 
counted for. The manpower shortage 
makes it more likely that overtime will 
become necessary. With wages high and 
likely to go higher, that overtime is 
becoming increasingly expensive. It 
must be used productively and charged 
to the job if the plant is to come out. 

Under present conditions, proper 
scheduling of work is more important 
than ever before. If shop management 
is not able to schedule work efficiently, 
confusion results, the job will not get 
out on time, and the consumer will be 
unhappy. 

Private plants have developed as 
much from commercial printers’ lax- 
ness on delivery dates as from rising 
prices. The printer should not moan, 
but blame himself for a development 
that is growing increasingly critical. 
More printing machines than ever be- 
fore are being installed in consumer 
plants. These plants are also becoming 
more numerous and represent a chal- 
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lenge to the commercial printer to be 
alert against losing a market because 
of shop inefficiency. 

The man in charge of the shop is, 
therefore, the most important man in 
the plant. It is his job to see that the 
plant gets out satisfactory work on 
time at a cost which will permit the 
plant to make a reasonable profit. 

Jones Press has in operation a system 
which helps the shop to hold down costs. 
It has, for instance, a complete check 
of every job before it goes to the press. 
This procedure starts with a require- 
ment that salesmen turn in orders with 
specifications as complete as possible. 
No copy is permitted to go to the shop 
without first having passed over the 
desk of the superintendent for a final 
fine-tooth combing for omitted details. 

The pre-press check is very precise. 
All cuts are checked on a Hacker gauge 
to assure uniform height and all forms 
are proofed on a large Vandercook pre- 
cision proof press to insure that, as 
locked up, they will print as desired. 
Type slugs are checked for uniformity 
twice a day. 

The net result of these precautions 
is that none of the very costly press 
time need be wasted in “fiddling” by 
the pressman when the form reaches 
him. Neither is there a bottleneck be- 
cause an improperly prepared form 
can’t be run on schedule, barring such 
hazards as machine breakdowns and 
other mechanical troubles beyond the 
control of the pressman. Even mechani- 
cal failures are closely guarded against 
with a shop well equipped* «1 spare 
parts and the means for quick repair. 
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PIA Ratios Are Good Management Guide 


%* The Printing Industry of America’s 
Ratios for Printing Management for 
1950 tell the business operation story 
of 739 representative letterpress, litho- 
graphic, composition, advertising ty- 
pography and trade bindery houses 
which turned out $308,782,717 sales 
volume in 150 cities of 37 states. Finan- 
cial ratios were based on balance sheets 
of 593 establishments with $123,718,- 
£40 net worth. Balance sheet figures 
were totaled in nine sales volume brack- 
ets, ranging from less than $35,000 to 

1,500,000 and up. 

Working capital and other ratios of- 
fer printers a yardstick for measuring 
the soundness of their management 
methods by determining whether any 
ef the financial factors upon which 
profitable operation depends is above 
or below average experience. 

“Management cannot rely solely on 
personal observations and impressions 
when formulating business plans and 
policies,” says the report. “With none 
but their own figures to rely on, they 
may be guided incorrectly as to what 
represents fair standards of operating 
expenses and profits. By periodically 
comparing a firm’s financial ratios with 
past performance within the establish- 
ment, and:with the composite perform- 
ance of establishments within the same 
sales or other classifications, it is possible 
to determine whether basic relation- 
ships are in line. Ratio comparison 
should bring to light unfavorable condi- 
tions requiring remedial action.” 

Top item requiring constant atten- 
tion is working capital, indicated by 
the relation of current assets to current 
liabilities. Since insufficient working 
capital is a primary cause of insolvency, 
alert management knows at all times 
how many dollars in cash and other 
quick assets it has to meet each dollar 
of current liabilities. Excess current as- 
sets over current liabilities means funds 
immediately available for carrying on 
operations whose expenses require 
prompt payment. Excess current liabil- 
ities Over current assets is a danger 
signal. 

Rating total assets and total liabili- 
ties each as 100, the composite ratios 
for the 593 establishments were 55.96 
for current assets and 20.22 for current 
liabilities. This means that the overall 
relatiu ‘-iv.of quickly available money 
to current debts was 2.76 to 1. It was 


slightly over 3 to 1 for concerns with 
$750,000 to $1,500,000 or more in 
sales volume and for those in the $75,- 
000-$150,000 class. The lowest was 
approximately 2 to 1 for plants up to 
$75,000 operations. 

The relation of working capital to 
total debt, an important credit consid- 
eration, is figured by dividing total debt 
into working capital (current assets 
less current liabilities). This ratio was 
$1.30 of working capital for each dol- 
lar of total debt, an increase of 1.6 per 
cent from 1949, but a decline of 14 per 
cent since 1945. PIA points out that 
this drop was apparently aggravated by 
ambitious plant expansions during the 
1945-1947 period, but that since then 
a definite pattern of improvement has 
appeared. 

Another important factor is the rela- 
tionship between total volume and un- 
collected sales. It may reveal whether 
loose extension of credit, or lack of 
diligence in pursuing slow accounts, are 
increasing collection expenses and im- 
pairing the liquidity of receivables as 
an asset. An unfavorable change in this 
composite ratio indicated that collec- 
tions were slower. 

Turnover of receivables is found by 
dividing net sales by the amount of 
outstanding accounts. Dividing the 
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turnover figure by 365 gives the num- 
ber of days of sales not completed be- 
cause not paid for. The 8.69 composite 
ratio showed 42 days of sales outstand- 
ing, higher than for 1947, 1948 and 
1949, Emphasizing that shifting busi- 
ness conditions demand keener dili- 
gence on the part of individuals respon- 
sible for collections, PIA adds that over- 
indulgence in receivables may indicate 
strong selling functions but weak col- 
lection activities. 

A favorable change in the ratio of 
net worth to total fixed assets reflected 
ploughing back of profits. The Ratio 
Studies show profit figures by plant 
size, class and products. Complete ratios 
for 507 predominantly letterpress con- 
cerns and for 91 predominantly offset 
plants are helpful in view of the con- 
tinuing trend towards combination 
operations. Letterpress volume was 
$208,315,260, and offset $105,114,586. 
Composite net profit for offset plants 
with $1,000,000 or more sales volume 
was higher than that for any other off- 
set or letterpress group. Offset sales- 
men’s salary and commission percent- 
ages were nearly double those reported 
by letterpress houses. 

PIA totaled the sales volume of 739 
concerns in predominant product 
terms. Figures in parentheses show the 
number of plants reporting: 

Commercial printing (358) $149,- 
137,782; periodical and catalog (76) 
$73,208,776; advertising (113) $61,- 
682,236; trade composition (103) 
$22,748,007; book printing (12) $10,- 
163,622; label printing (18) $3,925,- 
799; trade binderies (10) $1,868,763; 
other (49) $25,653,765. 

Reviewing the ratios at PIA’s annual 
convention, Harold W. Braun, general 
manager, Fetter Printing Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., noted that, although direct 
plant labor should show a pretty steady 
percentage of total costs from year to 
year, a graph of this item “looks like 
the Rocky Mountains silhouetted in the 
sunset.” This, he added, should be a 
warning to printers to level out cost 
figures and stabilize work flow through 
the plant. 

Mr. Braun pointed out that sales per 
mechanical employee were 53.5 per 
cent higher in 1950 than they were in 
1945. Average annual wage per me- 
chanical employee, he said, should be in 

(Turn to Page 51) 
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tion was $1.92, the hourly wage cost 
varied from $2.67 to a high of $4.02. 
This variation represents, for the most 
part, the difference in foremen’s effi- 
ciency. (See chart Number 4.) 

Following the trend of wage levels 
and all-inclusive cost of operation over 
the four-year period from 1946 through 
1949 gives proof that there is no direct 
relationship between wage levels and 
all-inclusive operational cost. With 100 
per cent as the base for both costs and 
union wage scales at the start of 1946, 
there was the following situation: 

In 1947 wages had risen to about 115 
per cent while operational costs were 
about 82 per cent. In 1948 wages had 
climbed to about 138 per cent and costs 
of operation were only about 67 per 
cent. In 1949 wages were just above the 
150 per cent mark and costs had sunk 
to slightly above the 50 per cent mark. 
(See chart Number 5.) 

Most important consideration is how 
many of the total hours paid for by the 
shop are chargeable to the job. A Min- 
neapolis Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., 
survey shows a variation in that respect 
of from 62.2 per cent to 94.8 per cent 
in Minneapolis area shops. The differ- 
ence is traceable to how completely the 
shop manager gets all time on the job 
ticket that belongs there. (See chart 
Number 6.) 

So much for statistics. Here are some 
of Mr. Jones’ suggestions for remedy- 
ing faults his statistics revealed. 

Craftsmen are anxious to co-operate, 
usually, with the foreman. If the fore- 
man understands what costs are charge- 
able to the job and knows how to keep 
them down, his men will make an effort 
to carry out a proper policy. The matter 
of how much chargeable time appears 
on the job ticket is up to the foreman 
and is a measure of his skill. 
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When the foreman okays the time 
cards at the end of the day he should 
look for “holes” in the time used. He 
should note whether the presses were 
kept gainfully employed and if all press 
time shows on the job ticket. If a man 
takes a plate off a press for a change 
or changes ink, that time should be 
charged. If such items are not charged 
you have no chance to correct proce- 
dures and stop leaks. It should be borne 
in mind that the office has to pay for 
all the time of every man in the plant 
whether it is chargeable to the various 
jobs or not. 

With manpower scarce, it becomes 
more important that management get 
every hour of chargeable time ac- 
counted for. The manpower shortage 
makes it more likely that overtime will 
become necessary. With wages high and 
likely to go higher, that overtime is 
becoming increasingly expensive. It 
must be used productively and charged 
to the job if the plant is to come out. 

Under present conditions, proper 
scheduling of work is more important 
than ever before. If shop management 
is not able to schedule work efficiently, 
confusion results, the job will not get 
out on time, and the consumer will be 
unhappy. 

Private plants have developed as 
much from commercial printers’ lax- 
ness on delivery dates as from rising 
prices. The printer should not moan, 
but blame himself for a development 
that is growing increasingly critical. 
More printing machines than ever be- 
fore are being installed in consumer 
plants. These plants are also becoming 
more numerous and represent a chal- 
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Chart Number Six 


lenge to the commercial printer to be 
alert against losing a market because 
of shop inefficiency. 

The man in charge of the shop is, 
therefore, the most important man in 
the plant. It is his job to see that the 
plant gets out satisfactory work on 
time at a cost which will permit the 
plant to make a reasonable profit. 

Jones Press has in operation a system 
which helps the shop to hold down costs. 
It has, for instance, a complete check 
of every job before it goes to the press. 
This procedure starts with a require- 
ment that salesmen turn in orders with 
specifications as complete as possible. 
No copy is permitted to go to the shop 
without first having passed over the 
desk of the superintendent for a final 
fine-tooth combing for omitted details. 

The pre-press check is very precise. 
All cuts are checked on a Hacker gauge 
to assure uniform height and all forms 
are proofed on a large Vandercook pre- 
cision proof press to insure that, as 
locked up, they will print as desired. 
Type slugs are checked for uniformity 
twice a day. 

The net result of these precautions 
is that none of the very costly press 
time need be wasted in “fiddling” by 
the pressman when the form reaches 
him. Neither is there a bottleneck be- 
cause an improperly prepared form 
can’t be run on schedule, barring such 
hazards as machine breakdowns and 
other mechanical troubles beyond the 
control of the pressman. Even mechani- 
cal failures are closely guarded against 
with a shop well equipped* 4 spare 
parts and the means for quick repair. 
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PIA Ratios Are Good Management Guide 


% The Printing Industry of America’s 
Ratios for Printing Management for 
1950 tell the business operation story 
of 739 representative letterpress, litho- 
graphic, composition, advertising ty- 
pography and trade bindery houses 
which turned out $308,782,717 sales 
volume in 150 cities of 37 states. Finan- 
cial ratios were based on balance sheets 
of 593 establishments with $123,718,- 
840 net worth. Balance sheet figures 
were totaled in nine sales volume brack- 
ets, ranging from less than $35,000 to 
$1,500,000 and up. 

Working capital and other ratios of- 
fer printers a yardstick for measuring 
the soundness of their management 
methods by determining whether any 
of the financial factors upon which 
profitable operation depends is above 
or below average experience. 

“Management cannot rely solely on 
personal observations and impressions 
when formulating business plans and 
policies,” says the report. “With none 
but their own figures to rely on, they 
may be guided incorrectly as to what 
represents fair standards of operating 
expenses and profits. By periodically 
comparing a firm’s financial ratios with 
past performance within the establish- 
ment, and with the composite perform- 
ance of establishments within the same 
sales or other classifications, it is possible 
to determine whether basic relation- 
ships are in line. Ratio comparison 
should bring to light unfavorable condi- 
tions requiring remedial action.” 

Top item requiring constant atten- 
tion is working capital, indicated by 
the relation of current assets to current 
liabilities. Since insufficient working 
capital is a primary cause of insolvency, 
alert management knows at all times 
how many dollars in cash and other 
quick assets it has to meet each dollar 
of current liabilities. Excess current as- 
sets over current liabilities means funds 
immediately available for carrying on 
operations whose expenses require 
prompt payment. Excess current liabil- 
ities Over current assets is a danger 
signal. 

Rating total assets and total liabili- 
ties each as 100, the composite ratios 
for the 593 establishments were 55.96 
for current assets and 20.22 for current 
liabilities. This means that the overall 
relat ..“-ip.of quickly available money 
to current debts was 2.76 to 1. It was 


slightly over 3 to 1 for concerns with 
$750,000 to $1,500,000 or more in 
sales volume and for those in the $75,- 
000-$150,000 class. The lowest was 
approximately 2 to 1 for plants up to 
$75,000 operations. 

The relation of working capital to 
total debt, an important credit consid- 
eration, is figured by dividing total debt 
into working capital (current assets 
less current liabilities). This ratio was 
$1.30 of working capital for each dol- 
lar of total debt, an increase of 1.6 per 
cent from 1949, but a decline of 14 per 
cent since 1945. PIA points out that 
this drop was apparently aggravated by 
ambitious plant expansions during the 
1945-1947 period, but that since then 
a definite pattern of improvement has 
appeared. 

Another important factor is the rela- 
tionship between total volume and un- 
collected sales. It may reveal whether 
loose extension of credit, or lack of 
diligence in pursuing slow accounts, are 
increasing collection expenses and im- 
pairing the liquidity of receivables as 
an asset. An unfavorable change in this 
composite ratio indicated that collec- 
tions were slower. 

Turnover of receivables is found by 
dividing net sales by the amount of 
outstanding accounts. Dividing the 
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turnover figure by 365 gives the num- 
ber of days of sales not completed be- 
cause not paid for. The 8.69 composite 
ratio showed 42 days of sales outstand- 
ing, higher than for 1947, 1948 and 
1949, Emphasizing that shifting busi- 
ness conditions demand keener dili- 
gence on the part of individuals respon- 
sible for collections, PIA adds that over- 
indulgence in receivables may indicate 
strong selling functions but weak col- 
lection activities. 

A favorable change in the ratio of 
net worth to total fixed assets reflected 
ploughing back of profits. The Ratio 
Studies show profit figures by plant 
size, class and products. Complete ratios 
for 507 predominantly letterpress con- 
cerns and for 91 predominantly offset 
plants are helpful in view of the con- 
tinuing trend towards combination 
operations. Letterpress volume was 
$208,315,260, and offset $105,114,586. 
Composite net profit for offset plants 
with $1,000,000 or more sales volume 
was higher than that for any other off- 
set or letterpress group. Offset sales- 
men’s salary and commission percent- 
ages were nearly double those reported 
by letterpress houses. 

PIA totaled the sales volume of 739 
concerns in predominant product 
terms. Figures in parentheses show the 
number of plants reporting: 

Commercial printing (358) $149,- 
137,782; periodical and catalog (76) 
$73,208,776; advertising (113) $61,- 
682,236; trade composition (103) 
$22,748,007; book printing (12) $10,- 
163,622; label printing (18) $3,925,- 
799; trade binderies (10) $1,868,763; 
other (49) $25,653,765. 

Reviewing the ratios at PIA’s annual 
convention, Harold W. Braun, general 
manager, Fetter Printing Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., noted that, although direct 
plant labor should show a pretty steady 
percentage of total costs from year to 
year, a graph of this item “looks like 
the Rocky Mountains silhouetted in the 
sunset.” This, he added, should be a 
warning to printers to level out cost 
figures and stabilize work flow through 
the plant. 

Mr. Braun pointed out that sales per 
mechanical employee were 53.5 per 
cent higher in 1950 than they were in 
1945. Average annual wage per me- 
chanical employee, he said, should be in 

(Turn to Page 51) 
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Upjohn Labels Produce; 


¥% The Upjohn Company of Kalamazoo, Michigan, manu- 
facturers of pharmaceuticals, is rightly proud of its printing 
department. The services offered, the quality, and the quan- 
tity of work done by the 65 men and women of the depart- 
ment seem to compare favorably with that of commercial 
plants in the nation. 

Although the department was organized during the com- 
pany’s infancy—it was printing its own labels as early as 
1900—it did not progress in size with the company. Even 
as late as 1941 there were only seven presses and 23 em- 
ployees. Composition was either done by hand or sent out to 
neighboring plants and color work was contracted outside. 

By 1941 the demand for printed material had reached 
such a proportion that expansion of facilities was deemed 
imperative. George Zupanic, department head, joined the 
company at this time to plan and carry 
out an expansion program. Today, Mr. 
Zupanic is responsible for all printing 
and advertising production used by the 
company’s home office and all branches. 
He is a graduate of the Department of 
Printing Administration of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

The program also called for the con- 
struction of the most efficient printing 
plant possible for both letterpress and 
offset operation to be housed with other 
company activities in the new ultra-modern one-story plant 
just outside Kalamazoo. The plant was placed in full opera- 
tion last June. 

One feature of this new plant was the installation of the 
newly-patented structural ceiling of the Austin Company 
of Chicago, designers and builders of the structure, to sup- 
port the acoustical tile, air-conditioning ducts, sprinkler 
pipes, power distribution facilities and the recessed fluores- 
cent lighting units. 

Particular attention was given in the installation of the 
air conditioning system to meet the requirements of the 
letterpress and offset processes. Consequently, the tempera- 
ture and humidity can be controlled and maintained within 
the extreme limits of one degree and one per cent, respec- 
tively. All air-ducts and equipment are concealed above the 
ceiling, presenting an unobstructed, streamlined appearance. 

The large integrated Printing Department shares an at- 
tractive lobby with the company’s Kalamazoo branch offices. 
Both operations are housed along the principal facade and 
extend north from the manufacturing building. The Austin 
Company used movable steel partitions to subdivide the 
28,000 square feet of the printing plant. 

The department is responsible for the production of all 
printed matter for the Upjohn Company. Labels, package 
inserts, and office forms are only a part of the output. Adver- 
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Top to bottom: 1—The large integrated Printing Department at Upjohn 

" Company’s new outlying plant near Kalamazoo shares this lobby with the 
company’s Kalamazoo branch offices. 2—This view of department offices 

- indicates the way in which movable steel partitions were used to sub- 
__. divide the 28,000 square feet of the printing plant. 3—A special Lino- 
__ type room was provided for mechanical typesetting facilities. 4—Segre- 
gation of the Linotype room beyond steel sliding doors (left background) 
has resulted in ideally quiet working conditions for this composing room 
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tising literature such as booklets, folders, leaflets, blotters and 
special detail pieces are produced in large quantities for 
direct mailing to doctors. Other services include the printing 
of all catalogs and price change notices, house organs (Over- 
flow and Upjohn News), and literature describing the com- 
pany’s history, policies, and benefits. The department’s vol- 
ume can be easily measured by the 544 tons of paper proc- 
essed in 1950. Another indication of the plant capacity is 
the 84,000,000 labels printed for the packaging department 
in that same year. 

Composition for Upjohn material is divided into two 
groups with separate supervision. One half of the composing 
room is devoted to label composition while the other is 
responsible for all other work. The composing room is 
equipped with everything desired in a modern trade plant, 
including two new Linotype machines, models 30, 31. A 
special Linotype room to provide for all the mechanical 
typesetting facilities is separated from the rest of the com- 
posing room by steel sliding doors to insure quiet working 
conditions. In addition to the Linotypes the room is equipped 
with an ATF rubber plate machine, an Elrod stripcasting 
machine, a Vandercook No. 219 proof press, and a Lake Erie 
Acraplate. 

Perhaps one of the outstanding features of the department 
is the use of rubber printing plates to eliminate electros and 
excessive machine composition. The nature of pharmaceu- 
tical printing requirements is that of multiplicity. Labels 
are printed 8, 12, 16, 24, and 32 up. 

The composing room is also equipped with a Hammond 
Mercury Trim-O-Saw, two Hammond Glider Trim-O-Saws, 
a Rouse vertical miterer, and a Craftsman line-up table. 

The offset pressroom is isolated from the letterpress opera- 
tions through strategic placement of the bindery at an angle 
between the pressrooms. The movable glazed steel cornice- 
height partitions of the bindery contribute to the over-all 
spaciousness of the area. This bindery is equipped with six 
new Seybold cutters, one with a power back gauge. Three 
of the cutters are used for trimming labels. The other three 
are used for job work and cutting stock for the presses. 
Equipment also includes one Rosback two-headed stitcher, 
two Boston stitchers, one W. W. F. Dexter folder, an O. O. 
Dexter folder, one Challenge high-speed drill, and a Mendes 
gathering and gluing machine. The latest additions to the 
bindery are a new Seybold multiple-head hydraulic drill and 
a Brackett stripper. 

To turn out such a wide range of material the letterpress 
section was equipped with a 28- by 41-inch Miehle 41; two 
22- by 28-inch Miehle 29’s; five 14- by 20-inch Miehle V- 
50’s; two 12- by 18-inch Kluges; two 1714- by 2214-inch 
Kelly B’s; a 10- by 14-inch and a 12- by 18-inch hand-fed 
platen. The offset press section includes three Harris 17- by 
22-inch presses which turn out the bulk of the label orders. 
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Top to bottom: 1—The Harris presses of the offset department which turn 
out the bulk of label orders are isolated from the letterpress operations 
of the plant. 2—Lake Erie Acraplate press for molding rubber and 
plastic plates is located in corner of the Linotype room. 3 and 4—Letter- | 


press equipment of this spacious press room includes four-color Miehles. \J 


5—AIll Upjohn labels are inspected in this isolated room in one corner 
of the Printing Department. 6—The well equipped bindery is strategically 
located in the angle between the letterpress and the offset pressrooms 
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TYPE SPECIMEN BOOK 


% Type talks. Letter forms not only 
convey the conventional message in 
words, but their proper selection cre- 
ates the character of the printed piece. 
The most carefully written text loses 
much of its meaning and persuasive- 
ness when presented in letter forms 
which have no relationship to the mood 
of that text. 

In the typographic house, more type 
does more talking proportionally than 
in any other segment of the graphic 
arts. The demand for expert trade typo- 
graphic service to the printing and 
lithographic industry has steadily in- 
creased since the turn of the century, 
and more and more the artist, the lay- 
out man, the advertising agency, the 
printer look to the composition house 
for typographic interpretations. 

Thus it is that the reputation of a 
specialty composing room, and the vol- 
ume of business which accrues to it, 
improves as the typesetter makes his 
type manual more useful. 

The type specimen book as a “‘picture 
book” of letters, so to speak, is today 
outmoded. The first of these were pre- 
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sented to the printing industry by type 
manufacturers. They generally pre- 
sented various sizes and faces in the 
simplest manner—single short lines, in 
some cases a single word. This gave 
identification only. 

Later, type specimen books were en- 
larged to include specimen ads, book 
pages, and commercial forms showing 
the type faces in use. This was fine so 
far as it went, but the limitations are 
obvious. 

In the early days of machine compo- 
sition, which inaugurated the tremen- 
dous growth of printing as we know it 
today, only a very few printers or type- 
setters felt that there was a need for a 
specimen book. 

When the typographic composition 
houses began developing the printing 
service field, the need for a workable 
type specimen catalog presented itself. 
Their business depended on showing 
specimens of type faces available in 
their plants. Increased demands mush- 
roomed as the advertising agency and 
the artist developed their own segment 
of the industry. They, along with the 
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printer, needed type specimens to do 
their work better. 

Today, the use of layouts and dum- 
mies has become standard practice with 
the advertising agency, advertising de- 
partments, and many printers. Work 
is carefully designed by the artist and 
type is specified, often before a layout is 
submitted for approval and then filled 
with a precision that is often astound- 
ing. This is where type specimens have 
their greatest usefulness. 

Type specimen books have grown 
into type manuals, or working tools, 
for the printer, advertiser, and artist. 
One-line specimens can serve no real 
purpose except as an index. They can 
not meet all the needs of type layout. 
Letter count, size, shape, and weight of 
face, all must be presented. 

The reputation of a typographic 
house rises or falls with the quality of 
its type manual. A well-planned and 
well-constructed book impresses cus- 
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tomers and potential customers with 
the workmanship and craftsmanship 
that is available to them, if they pat- 
ronize that particular concern. On the 
other hand, a poorly-conceived and 
badly-executed book is a warning to 
stay away. 

The problems involved are not easy 
to solve. Several typographic associa- 
tions have devoted a lot of time to dis- 
cussing and experimenting with type 
specimens. One group has had a com- 
mittee at work on a standard specimen 
page for more than three years, so far, 
without published results and accepted 
use. Another typographic association 
has exhaustively studied a universal 
type specimen system, which to date is 
also inconclusive. 

There are two schools of thought. in 
regard to the latter. One favors a filing 
card system; the other upholds the type 
manual. 

The card system, as usually advo- 
cated, consists of cards of convenient 
size, say 5 by 8 inches to 6 by 9 inches, 
stored in filing boxes or cabinets. Ad- 
vantages claimed are: convenience for 
comparing faces; easy replacement of 
worn or destroyed cards; perpetual use- 


fulness since types can be discarded or 
series expanded at will; completeness of 
information, because only one size of 
type is shown on a card; and quick 
availability of specimens after the ini- 
tial production. 

Inevitably, the card system also has 
drawbacks. Cards are easily removed 
from files and may be lost or refiled 
incorrectly. Because only one size of a 
type is shown on one card, the system 
can become unwieldy. A slight varia- 
tion in characters as stocked by differ- 
ent houses—lining and non-lining fig- 
ures, for example—involves separate 
cards for each. 

But there are other, and more seri- 
ous, disadvantages. One typesetting 
group thoroughly discussed and studied 
the card universal specimen over several 
years. A program was presented and 
considerable money was pledged to pro- 
mote the system. Then it was found 
that some 2500 cards would be required 
to show all sizes in the several hundred 
type faces deemed necessary to make a 
universal system. Aside from the actual 
setting of the specimens, which was 
to be done by participants according 
to agreed-upon specifications, electros 


would be required, printing would be a 
large order, storage of adequate supplies 
of cards and the electros presented a 
problem, and overhead expense would 
be a factor. The project got so involved 
it was dropped. 

Another seemingly ill-fated proposal 
was that of individual booklets, each 
showing all variations and sizes in a 
series, including complete alphabets and 
specimens printed in several colors. The 
theory was to have type manufacturers 
print their specimens to the specifica- 
tions as outlined. With the use of color, 
the folders were well designed but too 
costly and years would have been re- 
quired to complete the work. 

The type manual idea also has been 
presented to the typographic industry 
for years. Specimen pages have been set 
and discussed. Many actual specimen 
books have been printed, many are in 
process, and many have been discarded. 
It takes the average plant several years 
of starting and stopping and starting 
again to finish a type catalog. The cost 
—at least here is one point of universal 
agreement—is extremely high. Still, in- 
stead of establishing an acceptable for- 
mat, most typographers think their 
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18 point not shown. See FUTURA BOLD 18-2 
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Alternate Gothic No. 1 


72 and 84 point 


(B) 18, 24, 30 and 36 point 
(F) 12, 42, 48, 60 and 72 point 





(B) 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, (M) 


Alternate Gothic No. 2 


ONE-LINE TYPE SPECIMEN 


(M) Machine (B) Baltimore (F) Foundry — For Reproduction Proofs and Electros 


Page Page 
“ ~~ Bodoni 88 
18, 24 and 30 point 
(B) 18, 24, 30, 36 and 48 point 
42 . . 
Bodoni Italic 88 
(F) 18, 24, 30 and 36 point 








Portion of page of one-line specimens, machine and foundry identifications, point sizes available in each, and page 


problem is “different” and try to de- 
velop their own books, paying a pretty 
penny to do so. 

After all the discussions and presen- 
tations that have come before one of 
the most active national typesetting 
associations, no committee has ever been 
appointed to really settle the question 
by presenting a set of standards which 
would create a workable type manual. 

A great many of the existing manuals 
could be classed as one-line specimens. 
They show a type face in its range of 
sizes but do not appear to have much 
value as a working tool for the layout 
man or typographer. Today, printers 
not only use the catalogs of their type- 
setting service houses, but in many cases 
give them to their customers. This 
makes it all the more imperative that 
type specimens be as useful as possible 
and easy to use. 

The fundamental preblem of getting 
the industry to adopt a uniform speci- 
men page—the minimum requirement 
— is that a simple and definite solution 
must be presented. Yet every company 
should have a book that is individual 
and adequately meets its needs. How 
can these two factors—apparently poles 
apart—be reconciled? How would one 
go about producing such a manual? The 
following is one answer, based on ac- 
cepting the page layouts presented in 
this article. These designs, it should be 
noted, are in actual use. They are not 
theoretical or “half-baked.” They are 
an evolution, developed from several 
preceding manuals, from which the best 
features have been retained and others 
modified or discarded. 

The first step in producing an indi- 
vidual book would be the compilation, 
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by the company, of the type faces and 
sizes it owns. Then a dummy would be 
laid out, indicating those types and 
sizes, with the page design paralleling 
the one shown here. 

Next would follow a comparison of 
the company’s type list with this now- 
existing manual. With 164 pages al- 
ready set, representing 240 sizes of 52 
series of machine type faces, and 810 
sizes of 91 foundry series, one has avail- 
able a good beginning for a specimen 
manual. From these would be selected 





Educate Your Customers 
To Prepare Copy Correctly 


In order to save your time and 
save money for your customer, it 
would be wise to insist on all copy 
being typed on an 814 x 11 sheet of 
paper, double-spaced, using one side 
of the paper. Accepting copy written 
in long-hand or on little slips of 
paper, or over the phone inevitably 
will lead to mistakes or copy left 
out. This increases the cost of the 
job due to author’s alterations and 
sometimes new make-up. 

If you, the printer, send copy to a 
typographer — you can save money 


y: 

1. Marking all hand set type with a 
colored pencil, 2. Marking all 
machine type in black pencil, 3. 
Bringing out the markings to the 
edge of the paper, 4. Indicating 
clearly all reading matter that is 
artwork, 5. If at all possible send- 
ing along a working dummy or 
layout and, 6. Last but not least, 
by not being afraid to write out 
instructions, explaining any un- 
usual details. 
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s for complete showings 


the faces the company has, and they 
would be pasted in the dummy. This 
might well mean better than 50 per 
cent would not require setting by the 
company. Wherever there was no du- 
plication the plant would set its own 
specimens according to the copy and 
style furnished, and place these in the 
dummy. In this way it would not take 
long—a catalog might be completed 
within three or four months, instead 
of that number of years. And with a 
definite and practicable plan, too. 

The manual could be printed by off- 
set or letterpress. If the former, the 
pasted-up pages would serve as camera 
copy. If by letterpress, the company 
could forward the type it has set, the 
now-standing type would be combined 
with it, made up, and electrotyped. The 
company’s own type could then be re- 
turned with the electros. This, it should 
be pointed out, would remove the need 
for storing expensive type against fu- 
ture re-use. 

What are the advantages that would 
be gained in this procedure? 

1. Comprehensive Showing. A type 
manual should be designed with but 
one purpose in mind—to make it easier 
to select and use the correct type. This 
combined book would show all the 
faces in a plant, even though that 
plant had itself set only a fraction of 
them, at a consequently lower cost. 
The faces could be classified in six 
groups: Sans Serifs, Square Serifs, Mod- 
ern Book Faces, Old Style Book Faces, 
Cursives, and Texts. An alphabetical 
index and indexed one-line specimens, 
placed at the front of the book, would 
give a complete picture of the manual’s 
contents. 
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2. Impressive and Useful Size. The 
page size is 834 x 11 inches, cutting 
economically from standard paper 
sizes. The large size is a definite advan- 
tage, particularly in showing big point 
sizes of type. All sizes are illustrated, 
with a full line each of caps and lower 
case, ascenders, descenders, and figures 
—all necessary to indicate the dimen- 
sions of a type. 

Loose - leaf binding (optional, of 
course) is modern and smart, and per- 
mits the book to lie flat when opened. 
With some mechanical bindings, pages 
can easily be added or removed. 

Paper of the existing book is an 80- 
substance dull-coated of a well-known 
standard make, for we believe printing 
on this paper shows type most accu- 
rately. Printing is of reproduction-proof 
quality. 

3. Quick, Convenient Comparison. 
In this manual, the machine-set and 
display faces of the same series are 
shown on the opposite pages. With the 
arrangement shown, 10 to 12 sizes can 
be compared on two facing pages. 

Body text types are presented in 
blocks of lower case reading matter. 
Below these are full alphabets in caps 
and lower case, together with letter- 
count information. Blocks of type give 
a good idea as to how a particular face 
will look when printed. Plenty of 
white space is left between the groups. 
With the point sizes in the margins it 
makes the type all-important and pre- 
sents it clearly without distractions. 

The copy for the display pages reads 
the same on every individual page. 
This feature is useful when comparing 
widths. It gives the copy-fitter the 
necessary accurate comparison of one 
size with another. 

There are several systems for figur- 
ing the letter count. This manual uses 
the characters-to-the-inch, but the 
characters-to-the-pica can be used. 
Both Intertype and Linotype have good 
letter-count charts of their faces and 
several other compilations of character- 
counts are on the market. 

Considerable time, thought and ex- 
perience have gone into the preparation 
of this new manual to make it func- 
tional. Over a thousand hours were 
involved in all departments to prepare 
the book for the printer. We think a 
manual such as this can be easily 
adopted by the industry, or adapted 
by the individual plant, profitably for 
either, in money and time saved, and 
in securing a genuine working tool with 
a minimum of effort. 





Printers See Need to Revise Rates 
To Secure Reasonable Profits 


Printers should revise their selling 
rates to the fullest extent permitted by 
law, in order to secure reasonable profits 
after full recovery of increasing costs. 
So advises A. F. Oakes, president of the 
Charles Francis Press, Inc., and past 
president of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, Inc. He under- 
lines the fact that sales volume well 
beyond the break-even point, at prices 
estimated to yield the right profit, may 
still tip a business into the red because 
of spoiled work and uncollectibles. For 
minimizing this hazard he recommends 
careful credit checking before accept- 
ing orders, and close attention to spe- 
cific types of reports for keeping tight 
control of operations. 





COLOR IN PRINTING 
IS MORE PLEASING 
TO THE EYE 


The use of colored inks on 
tinted or colored papers is im- 
portant in getting the most effec- 
tive visibility on any printed 
piece, provided they are used in 
the right combinations. The rela- 
tive visibility of colors on paper 
are as follows: 

1. Black ink on yellow paper 
2. Green ink on white paper 
3. Red ink on white paper 
4. Blue ink on white paper 
5. White ink on blue paper 
6. Black ink on white paper 
7. Yellow ink on white paper 
8. White ink on red paper 
9. White ink on green paper 
10. White ink on black paper 
11. Red ink on yellow paper 
12. Green ink on red paper 
18. Red ink on green paper 
14, Blue ink on red paper 

Avoid printing type matter in 
red ink on green paper. This 
might sound odd, but it is done 
every Christmas season. Legibil- 
ity of any type matter is de- 
creased when it is printed in light 
color. Avoid using masses of type 
in blue, green, light brown, or 
purple. Your printed piece will 
be filed in the wastebasket in a 
hurry, because it’s a strain on 
the reader’s eyes. In general use 
black ink for body type and save 
your color for initials, borders or ~ 
artwork. 














Four basic daily reports on current 
operations should show current cash 
status to meet immediate expenses and 
permit taking cash discounts; orders 
on hand and production facilities they 
need; production yesterday, was it as 
good as expected, will it permit other 
jobs to go to press as scheduled, and for 
completion without overtime; how 
much overtime was put in yesterday, 
was it necessary, did it produce the de- 
sired result? 

Mr. Oakes also recommends these 
monthly reports: 

Financial statement. Study it care- 
fully to find whether it cost too much 
to turn out the last month’s work; how 
much money was actually made; what 
should have been made in relation to 
work volume; whether too much over- 
time or manpower was used; what addi- 
tional cost factors developed; whether 
prices covered additional costs. Mr. 
Oakes emphasizes the value of compar- 
ing the current monthly statement 
with the one for the same month last 
year, particularly if the same customers 
were served and the same kind of work 
was produced. 


Production schedule. Compare the 
chargeable hours, one month against an- 
other. This may show similar sales vol- 
ume, but considerable variance in shop 
activity. Where the trend is consistent 
to full use of small presses, for example, 
leaving large presses idle some of the 
time, it may be advisable to review the 
type of work to see if there is an op- 
portunity to get the kind which will 
better use all facilities, or whether 
equipment changes are needed. 

Inventory record. “Inventories are 
insidious. They sneak up on you,” says 
Mr. Oakes, advising careful watch. to 
make sure they do not grow beyond 
sound limits. Today’s long waits to get 
certain paper stock, especially on “mak- 
ing” orders, encourage building inven- 
tories beyond the sound point. This may 
deplete working capital. 

Mr. Oakes also recommends use of 
reports showing what’s ahead, such as: 
first-of-month salesmen’s reports on 
work on hand, when to be billed, jobs 
in prospect; a report on cash needed 
until accounts receivable are realized, 
and a report on inventory as related to 
sales expectations. 
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ow Do You Pay Your Printing Salesmen? 


¥%& How do you pay your salesmen? In salary cash alone, or in incentives—prefer- 
ably incentives which keep their interest at high heat? Here are details of how 11 
successful companies pay their salesmen, using wages, salaries, commissions, prizes, 
contests, pools, bonuses, shares of the profit, and “‘expandable” systems. 


Company A—This firm guarantees 
each of its five salesmen a $150 per 
month salary, in lean selling times and 
in good. On top of that, they get a 
small two per cent commission on the 
first $2000 in sales. This increases with 
the next $1000, then reaches a com- 
mission ceiling at the $5000 per month 
figure. (That is, commissions are paid 
on sales above that amount, but the 
commission percentage does not increase 
as the sales go higher.) 

Later, the owner expects to set up 
restricted selling areas. If a customer is 
in the zone of Sam Salesman then Sam 
will get half of the regular commission, 
regardless of which of his brother-em- 
ployees actually obtains the order— 
with the other half going to the man 
who induced the customer to put his 
name on the dotted line. Later orders 
and calls from the same customer will 
automatically be considered as belong- 
ing to Sam. 

The purpose of this planned set-up, 
according to the owner, is to encourage 
the salesmen to give concentrated serv- 
ice to those in a restricted territory. In 
this way, he hopes that each salesman 
will become well known to his territory 
and stay on such friendly terms with 
his prospects that they will think first 
of calling him when they need printing. 


Company B—This company has a 
very flexible plan. The basis for paying 
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wages and incentive money is worked 
out individually in the case of each 
salesman. “Some men work best with a 
maximum of security in the form of a 
big drawing account and small com- 
mission,” the owner explained. “Other 
men like to work—and get the best re- 
sults—when the pay is almost all incen- 
tive commissions and bonuses, with only 
a bare guaranteed salary. 

““We find that we get best results by 
individually tailoring a plan to the per- 
sonality, home needs, and character of 
each salesman. The object is to strike a 
balance between the setup he wants and 
the pay proposition that makes him 
hustle his best efforts.” 

In general, the salesmen for this plant 
averaged about the same amount of 
money over a year’s time, inasmuch as 
where commissions are bigger the draw 
is smaller; that kind of salesman makes 
a great deal of commission money some 
months, barely gets along during others. 

The salesman on a larger salary and 
smaller commission on the other hand 
has a more evenly distributed monthly 
income, but his take is likely to fall far 
short of his incentive-paid brother’s 
during the big-commission man’s “hot” 
months. 


Company C—This company pays 
no drawing account or salary; its men 
work on straight commission only. “We 
do tide them over with cash advances 


against future commissions when the 
sales come slow,” the sales manager 
explained, “for if you want to keep 
good men—and we do—you must keep 
them eating. Experience has shown here 
that maximum incentive and minimum 
security get the best results, and the 
men who are attracted to a shop paying 
on that basis are likely to be real hus- 
tlers. No lazybones would go for our 
deal—and we don’t want lazybones 
salesmen.” 

The commission incentive is aug- 
mented by monthly contests where 
salesmen can earn individual bonuses 
by hitting sales figures over a certain 
per-man quota. 

What about the new salesman? 
“We'll carry him a month, sometimes 
two, at the start,” the sales manager 
reported. “But in general we’re not 
interested in functioning as a sales 
training school. We want producers.” 


Company D—Has eight salesmen. 
They are paid a living-wage salary, with 
commission counting on all sales, not 
merely those above a drawing account 
minimum. Commission is “straight.” It 
does not go up as the sales increase but 
stays at the same percentage figure. 
Adjustments count against a salesman’s 
commission. 

“We want work well sold,” the boss 
noted, “not just sold for the sake of 
commission but soundly fitted to what 
the customer needs.” 


Company E—AIl salaried employ- 
ees are eligible for extra commission 
when they make a sale. This plant feels 
that every person on its payroll comes 
in contact from time to time with cus- 
tomers and prospects and that it might 
as well be selling contact. 

The regular sales force receives 
straight commission (a sizable one), 
with no drawing account or guaranteed 
salary. “Reason for this,” the owner 
reported, “is that we found with a 
drawing account quotas had to be set 
so high the salesmen seldom topped 
them. Unless we did that, we had no 
hedge against the slow months when 
the draw was paid out regardless of the 
lack of results. From the salesman’s 
point of view, that drawing account 
set-up with the high quota was plain 
murder. With few months during 
which he topped his quota, the sales- 
man tended to figure ‘to heck with it’ 
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and take things easy, sure he couldn’t 
advance himself by extra effort anyway. 

“This plan is better. We like it be- 
cause we pay only for results. The sales- 
men like it because they can see an 
immediate dollar remuneration for ev- 
ery successful effort they make.” 


Company F—The first 30 days a 
salesmen is on the payroll, whether he 
is an experienced hand or a green man 
just starting out, he is on straight sal- 
ary with no commission. That is his 
breaking-in period. Later he works with 
the regular sales force on the regular 
basis. This consists of a $35 weekly sal- 
ary, augmented by commissions which 
increase in percentage as the sales figure 
increases. There is a small jump in com- 
mission percentage with every $1000 
increase in sales. 

Unlike most firms which pay the 
higher commission percentage only on 
sales over the quota figure, this one pays 
the increased percentage on everything 
from $1 up through the quota figure 
that has to be met in order to qualify 
for the higher commission. 

Contests are held once a month. 
Points are given for each sale. The sales 
crew is divided into two teams. Sales- 
men who are on the team that amasses 
the points may spend their points like 
money for appliances, clothing, furni- 
ture—whatever they want—in neigh- 
boring business houses. These merchants 
in turn bill the plant to convert the 
salesmen’s purchase points into real dol- 
lars. Only salesmen on the winning 
team may spend their points. Unless 
his team wins, a salesman’s points do 
him no good. The sales force is rescram- 
bled periodically for the contest in order 
to keep all things even and interesting. 

To build up red-hot interest in each 
contest, the owner mails a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin each week to the wives 
of his salesmen. The bulletin lists indi- 
vidual and team point standings. Wives 
—who want the things that points will 
buy—often build fires under husbands. 


Company G—This firm pays draw- 
ing account, against which commis- 
sions are credited. It pays the salesman 
up to—but never except in cases of 
necessity, more than—80 per cent of 
his commission total. This commission 
is held aside and credited to him in a 
special account on the company books. 
At the end of every three-month quar- 
ter, his “credit” is turned over in cash 
to the salesman. ‘“‘The men like this sys- 
tem,” says the general manager. ‘“‘Most 
pay their living expenses out of the 


drawing account and 80 per cent com- 
mission, and when the three months’ 
accumulation of 20 per cent of the 
commissions is handed to them, it is 
like money from the sky. It’s a lump 
available for buying television sets, pay- 
ing big bills, or socking away.” 


Company H—Pays drawing ac- 
count and commission above the quota. 





Sales Management's 
Code of Ethics 
For Printing Salesmen 


In these days of strife and un- 
certainty, it might be a good idea 
for employers as well as printing 
salesmen to review the Code of 
Sales Ethics adopted and published 
by the Printing Industry of Ameri- 
ca in 1948. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
CODE OF ETHICS 


1. Printing Salesmen will not be 
proselyted from any member firm 
without full consideration of the 
rights and interests of the employer 
losing an employee. 

2. Commission salesmen shall be 
paid 50% of their commission on 
their solicited work in process billed 
to the customer after separation of 
a salesman from a company. 

3. Salesmen shall be recognized 
as having solicited an order and be 
compensated for orders originating 
from the office the salesman serv- 
ices, regardless of other salesmen’s 
activities with agents (advertising 
or otherwise) . 

4. Salesmen shall receive full 
commissions on the accepted final 
billing price regardless of the profit 
or loss in production or the collecti- 
bility of the account. 

5. The standard rate of commis- 
sion on general printing sales is us- 
ually 10%; however, in all cases 
commissions shall be clearly out- 
lined by mutual understanding at 
the time of employment of sales- 
men particularly in the case of (1) 
publications (2) labels (3) enve- 
lopes and specialties. 

6. Expenses shall be borne by 
salesmen out of standard or agreed 
commissions except by special ar- 
rangements mutually agreed at the 
time of employment. Insofar as is 
practicable, such standardization of 
conditions for salesmen is deemed 
advisable. Analysis shows the above 
pattern to be adaptable to a large 
segment of the industry. 

Hiring salesmen and determining 
the equity of salesmen-management 
rights can be facilitated within the 
framework of an adequate code. 











Special “hit” quotas (different from 
the quotas which must be met to draw 
cash commission in addition to the 
drawing account) are set for the slower 
selling cash months. The salesman gets 
a cash award for every $500 he sells 
above the “hit” quota. This is in addi- 
tion to the commission which he nor- 
mally makes on the sale. 


Company I—Salesmen have their 
choice of two set plans, the first con- 
sisting of a “living” draw plus small 
commission, the second a straight, big 
commission with nothing guaranteed. 
Contests are constantly going. Prizes 
are sometimes cash, sometimes clothing, 
once in a while a television set or re- 
frigerator, now and then a paid-for 
week-end fishing trip to a popular spot 
where the fish are reputed to bite in 
great numbers, or a week end in the city 
for the salesman and-his family. 

An annual bonus is also paid out of 
profits. Ten per cent of the net profit 
before taxes is set aside. It is divided 
among the employees in relation to the 
importance of their positions. The for- 
mula for determining “importance” is 
this: The total money paid all eligible 
employees who participate in the pool 
during the years is considered 100 per 
cent. Each employee’s total pay check 
for the 12 months is converted into a 
percentage of this 100 per cent total. 


Company J—The salesman receives 
a percentage of the gross profit chalked 
up by his sale as commission, rather 
than a set percentage of the sales dol- 
lar. This discourages too-low estimating 
simply to put a job in the shop and a 
sale on the books. In addition, a bonus 
is paid for topping certain quarterly 
quotas. Otherwise, the salesmen receive 
straight salary. 

How well this works can be seen 
from the fact that salesmen never “turn 
over.” Owner proudly says that “they 
stay here until they retire.” 


Company K—AIll salesmen receive 
a high commission percentage. But 
salesmen must meet a certain dollar 
minimum of sales in order to remain 
with the company. Missing this mini- 
mum consistently—or more than occa- 
sionally—is ground for dismissal. 

To stimulate interest of the salesmen 
in regular contests, some unusual an- 
gles are tried out. Recently, each put 
up $10 of his own money. The owner 
matched this with $15 for each sales- 
man. The grand total went to the 
high-selling man for the month. 
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Scanning the Scene 
Through the Eyes of 




















Au Revoir, Fred 

It is better than just as well that men 
of our industry—as of all others, of 
course—should pause at times and con- 
template benefits they enjoy from ef- 
forts of others whose own benefits fall 
far short of being commensurate. 

Leadership in group organizations 
may not be entirely altruistic. Evils in 
his industry have stirred many a man 
to enter the lists and become a guiding 
factor in raising standards and making 
his competitors easier to live with. He 
benefits. Who will gainsay there have 
been men who have stalked up to the 
center seat at the head table, mainly 
because they love the limelight? Even 
that can be fine. Although desirous of 
personal glory most of all, such fel- 
lows strive to make the most of it, often 
to the advantage of their groups. The 
hecklers on the sidelines—in or out of 
their organizations—who do not bend 
to the oar themselves—are the cheaters. 
Join up with those trade groups which 
do most to benefit you. 

The foregoing foreword is largely in- 
cidental to present consideration of one 
leader I confess I have not given the 
promotion his deeds have warranted— 
that in no wise because of himself but, 
rather, because I felt the objectives for 
which he labored for more than twenty- 
five years were unattainable in any big 
way. I have been in a position for many 
years to hear both sides of numerous 
“situations” and have had a lot of “dirt” 
wheeled up and dumped orally before 
my ears. I have never heard aught but 
good, however, concerning the man I 
am about to salute, yes laud. I want, 
personally, to add the testimonial of 
THE INLAND PRINTER to others he has 
recently received—and richly deserved 
—for his efforts in behalf of printing 
education, and, so, in behalf of the 
entire printing industry. Fred J. Hart- 
man is that man, and the occasion is his 
retirement on pension by the Printing 
Industry of America from the position 
of Educational Director. For a time he 
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will continue that work for the Inter- 
national Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation which has been supported for 
many years by the master printers or- 
ganization—to its credit. 

This is intended as a commentary and 
testimonial—and not as a biography or 
as a news report—hence details are be- 
ing passed. It is meet to say that Fred’s 
Golden Years will not be idle years. 
From this vantage point, it rather ap- 
pears, he will have as much activity 
along the line of his heart interest as he 
will want. He will continue in an ad- 
visory capacity on printing education 
for the teachers and, in addition, he 
has been appointed to a similar post by 
the American School in Chicago. 

It is sometimes—if infrequently— 
said of a man that he forgets self and 
self-interest in his devotion to a cause 
or ideal. Fred Hartman has been a 
steadfast zealot in the cause of printing 
education. Enough have recognized the 
fact to start him out upon the adven- 
ture of his Golden Years with acclaim 
such as should warm the cockles of his 
heart and make those years pleasant to 
contemplate. 

Many have named Fred “Father of 
Printing Education.” In that title they 
contemplate not only education in the 
schools but .all education in printing, 
and also as it affects everyone in any 
way interested in the craft. Through 
more than a quarter of a century of 
interest and self-sacrifice Fred has laid 
down a perpetual foundation in print- 
ing education which, I think, will sur- 
vive for generations. No monetary 
value can be placed on the work he has 
accomplished. His Christian brother- 
hood along with farsightedness and zeal 
for his chosen life’s work leave him 
alone in his field. 

Fred, I—and a lot of others—recog- 
nize that you have forgotten more 
about all angles of printing education 
than we shall ever know. I voice the 
hope of hundreds, if not thousands, 
that your remaining years, many I 





trust, will be Golden years for you and 
for the industry for which you have 
done more than can possibly ever be 
recognized. 


I have long regretted that conditions 
in this country preclude the making of 
printers—at least in large part—in 
schools, that all groups have not col- 
laborated in carrying through plans for 
the maintenance of the supply of crafts- 
men and for their greater efficiency. 
Conditions of apprenticeship in the in- 
dustry do not provide the desirable 
broad experience both men and indus- 
try need. 

However, departments of printing 
in the public schools render desirable 
service which I have come to consider 





FRED J. HARTMAN 


should be increased and not decreased. 
Even though a youngster may get no 
apprenticeship credit on a job for what 
he has learned in school, what he has 
learned there can conceivably fill in 
gaps of later experience to expedite ac- 
complishment in the shop, one way or 
another. Printing education is valuable 
because it educates in other respects and 
because in business, later in life, the boy 
will be helped as a man in his line, what- 
ever it may be. Finally, printing edu- 
cation in schools might easily send boys 
with higher I. Q.’s than average or less 
into the printing industry. 


pk fog 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


CULLOM & GHERTNER COMPANY, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.—Congratulations, both 
upon the fine new plant you have built 
and the impressive broadside produced 
and issued to herald and commemorate 
the great occasion. Offset-printed and 
featured by duograph pictures in black 
and blue, the piece truthfully and diplo- 
matically gives thanks to the buyers of 
printing whose continued and enlarged 
patronage has brought about one in- 
crease after another in your facilities. 
Views of equipment and of different de- 
partments are superior to what one sees 
in most pieces of the kind and, all in all, 
the job of doing the piece is, in its way, 
comparable with that which has brought 
about your great expansion. 

RicHArRD E. Huss, Lyndon, Pennsyl- 
vania.—There is interest in the way you 
have divided the area of your blotter in 
four paneled sections with the emblem 
(brown) in the center along with the 
rules which mark off the sections. Set 
throughout in a medium-toned roman 
type, the general effect is pleasing. Sec- 
tions are headed, respectively, “Print- 
ing,” “Bookbinding,” “Gold Stamping,” 
and “Which of These?,” and in each— 
set smaller—your name, local address, 
“One mile South of Lancaster,” and your 
telephone number respectively appear in 





Cooper & Beatty, Limitep extends a cordial in . John 


to participate in our 






































the purpe The Type Workshop is established for the sole purpose of helping users 
and buyers of type to more fully understand the technique of typesetting, 
and as a quence of this und ding, to come to grips with the 
design potential that the medium offers in advertising and printing. 








the pro The Type Workshop will consist of eight sessions; the first two will be 
devoted to discussions of type history and forms, the third to typographic 
design; typesetting by hand from the case, and by machine on the Mono- 
type, make-up and proving will occupy the rest of the sessions. 





Instructors in charge will be competent specialists in their respective fields: 
Mr. Ed Wilkinson on the operation of the Monotype, Mr. Robert Nugent 
on hand composition, Mr. Ray Elliott on make-up, Mr. W. E. Trevett on 
type history and forms, and typographic design. 





Each participant in the Type Workshop is invited to undertake a specific 
project for himself, a booklet, Christmas card, stationery, or whatever his 











of the Type Workshop series. 
this 


1.30 p.m. at Gg) 196 ADELAIDE ST. WEST, TORONTO 





Thank you for accepting our 


invitation to participate in our The Type Workshop will be held every Saturday afternoon between the 


t eS WOr |, S ) O time” sessions can be arranged for those wishing to complete a project 
toward the end of the sessions. 


We are very happy to advise you that your COOPER & 
acceptance was among the first twenty received, 
and that we are looking forward to seeing you 


at 1.30 this Saturday afternoon for the first session 


Saturday, @) coon: & BEATTY, LIMITED 


whim dictates. Typographic material is free of charge, as well as proving 
facilities; special stocks to be supplied by the participant. 


hours of 1.30 and 3.30 from October 27 to December 15 at the composing 
room of Cooper & Beatty Limited at 196 Adelaide Street West. “Over- 


BEATTY. LIMITED 


type craftsmen at 196 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 


























roc dure: There js no objigation ¢xcept tHe obligation to yourself t widen|your 
P bd 7 knowledge of graphy through actual work. All you have to do 
participate is tojwrite usjon your fetterheat! advising us of your 














Card mailed to those accepting invitation pro- 
gressive Toronto typographic concern sent cus- 
tomers and prospects to come and see how what 
they buy is done. The plan seems highly construc- 
tive, and a new one to us. Details are explained 
in the prospectus folder reproduced on the right 


smaller type, and there is a bit of an 
urge in the fourth panel. Where, as in 
the case of two panels, the capitals of 
main line are a couple of sizes larger 
than other letters of a line the alignment 
is bad. Unless aligned straight across 
base of letters—and with capitals in the 


acceptance of this invitatton. We would appreciate if if you would adv 
us early if you dp not intgnd to pafticipatej since pafticipatian is limi 
twenty jn numbér, anoth¢r person may wish to accept in your stead. 








PER & BEATTY,| Lim 
iftsmen qt 196 Allelaide Street West, Toro 












































Front, center spread, and back page of the folder relating details of the laboratory sessions m 
plant of Cooper & Beatty. The rules in red represent simple device for introducing a decorative 
quality along with color — were possibly suggested by lines customary on layout sheets. With 
bottom edge deckled, front is quite pleasing. Size of the piece when folded, is nine by four inches 
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T- TYPOGRAPHY 


§ COURT: 165 RILEY ROAD > OURBAN 46263 





nature of stick-up initials—the 
small types should be rather be- 
low than above the vertical cen- 
ter of the bigger letters, this for 
good balance. 

GAZETTE PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Montreal, Canada.—Both the 
brochure, “A Major Step For- 
ward” for Johnson & Johnson 
and the publication “Oval” are 
representative of finest graphic 
arts achievement in all details. 
The outstanding characteristic 
of both is dramatic layout and 
use of much larger halftones 





admire the menu-folder of the 
Roycroft Inn with its two front 
folds meeting near the center. A 
very striking effect is attained by 
arranging the word “menu” in 
giant uncial letters to read from 
top to bottom. This word just 
about fills the front of the left- 
hand fold-over. A characterful 
illustration of the inn’s entrance 
appears near the top of the right- 
hand fold with the name and 
address in a characterful Old 
English style named Roycroft 
Text near bottom of this part of 








Second color in Mr. Guy’s impressive and distinc- 
tive notehead (above) is a rather light brown. Ef- 
fective booklet cover below is from first item we 
have seen from the University of Kentucky Press. 
Dull green second color contributes much to original 
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exercise of outstanding skill and craftsmanship 


in the field of the Graphic Arts 


NEWARK, DELAWARE 


CERTIFICATE 
OT MERI C ais 


By the Curtis Paper Compairyy for the 


200.8. | wR 


PRESIDENT 
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Our inability to match the second color of this classic certificate from Wescott 
& Thomson, Philadelphia quality printers, means the reproduction no more than 
illustrates the chaste typography. Second color of 1212- by 1012-inch original is a 
dull blue-gray, not colorful but it does tone down big type. Type is of a cream tone 


than are ordinarily found, full 
advantage being taken of the de- 
vice of bleeding, something more 
should practice. By using mar- 
gins for pictures—rather for 
adding size to pictures—modern- 
izes a piece while increasing the 
size of the pictures. Almost ev- 
eryone knows that, of course, but 
we are advising readers just the 
same, so they will think of the 
thing when the time comes to 
plan the next important piece of 
work. A fine feature of the 
“Oval” is overprinting article 
headings over portions of pic- 
tures which are printed in color. 
Here space gets double use while 
adding character and punch. As 
is almost always true where ty- 
pography and design are high- 
class, the presswork is also top 
grade. Congratulations. 

EMIL GEORGE SAHLIN, Buffalo, 
New York.—It is ever a thrill to 
receive samples of your crafts- 
manship in typography. Among 
many interesting items in your 
latest package we particularly 
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the front. Design is printed in an 
attractive deep red on gray stock, 
and this coloration contributes 
materially to the general attrac- 
tiveness of the piece. Your per- 
sonal letterhead, which we shall 
reproduce in a later issue along 
with others of a group, is char- 
acterful and attractive as well. 
You are among the ablest typog- 
raphers in the country in the 
handling of the smaller commer- 
cial forms like business cards, 
stationery, folders, and, of 
course, advertisements. 

JACK CALLAHAN, of Oil City, 
Pennsylvania.— Your work on 
the letterhead and invoice of 
Montana Merchandise Mart is, 
indeed, excellent. You have made 
much from little, so to speak, and 
the way you have combined the 
diamond-shaped trade mark with 
the three-point rule which, with 
it, are in the second color (green) 
and underscores the main line, is 
artful. Elements are perfectly 
placed and balance is beautiful. 
The green could possibly be a 






























mite stronger, less tinged with yellow. 
The Armstrong-Collier heading is all 
right, but in no sense distinguished like 
the other piece. Lettering of the name 
is not of a good style or pleasing, prob- 
ably a logo, and the brown second color 
in which the name is printed is a dull 
and rather unpleasing hue of what is 
one of the best useful of colors to the 
printer. A good brown has one advan- 
tage possessed by few other colors. 
Some must be used only for small areas 
—red, for instance—and others for 
large areas because they will not show 
in small ones. Brown, if a good one, 
may be effective in both large and small 
areas, always, of course, when suitable 
for other reasons, 

CONN CREATIVE PRINTERS, Windsor, 
Canada.—Both your blotters, “Adver- 
tising to be Effective Must be Con- 
tinuous” and “Royal Welcome to a 
Royal Couple,” are excellent in so far 
as layout and display are concerned, 
and colors are excellent—and the pieces 
are colorful. Simplicity of arrangement 




















TIMKEN VOCATIONAL HIGH BCHOOL, S521 TUSCARAWAS STREET WEST, CANTON 2, OHID 





This letterhead comes from Chester A. Lyle and is presumably a product of the printing department 
of Timken Vocational High School, Canton, Ohio, which he heads. Full size, with illustration gray 
and name deep green (on white paper) it is impressive and attractive, creditable to the department 








Seafood from All the Oceans of the World 
Fish from Far Rivers, Lakes, and Sereams 








BULLETIN 


of the University of Denver 






































Stark symbolical illustration, reverse plate, and 
highly informal layout set this cover apart 
from the crowd. It has an individuality which 
bears label of only Theodor Jung, most of 
whose work may be identified by its styling 


and large type make reading fast and 
emphatic. There is just one fault with 
your work as we have watched it for 
several years. That is combinations of 
type faces which are not as harmonious 
as is desirable. This tendency is empha- 
sized in the first-mentioned blotter 
where the word “advertising” of the 
heading is set in caps of an extra-con- 
densed sans serif while the signature is 
in large Brush Script. Just visualize 
the word “advertising” also in the 
Brush and we believe you will appre- 
ciate the big improvement which will 











One thing we admire about Herb. Simpson, of Evansville, Indiana, is his daring. He printed the 
letterhead above in deep green (near black) on pink. For the kind of piece, we consider it is swell 





N ESTABLISHED 1904 


CARTER LUMBER COM 
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TELEPHONE 5-7241 600 SOUTH FRANKFORT AVENUE TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








Elements many would have a difficult time arranging effectively don’t stop Harry Kinzie, of Maneke- 
Kinzie Printing Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. On the original the 6-point rule is printed in “silver” 
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THERE ARE A NUMBER OF WAYS TO MAKE 


: VY 
mat | 


YOU make a good impression when good taste selects s 
printed matter which reflects the superiority of your 
product. WE make ours when we produce it for you. 


Litiz AND COMPANY, INC. “Phnting * 1707 HERTEL AVE. Victoria 2766 
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Second color on original of this blotter from Buffalo, New York, is a bright rose and paper is white 


result. Too, the Brush is a characterful 
and stylish face, whereas—to our eyes at 
least — the extra-condensed style has 
nothing attractive to offer. On the second 
blotter the heading is set in large extra- 





THE HELLBOX 


NOVEMBER 1951 











Cover of house magazine of Williams & Marcus, 
Philadelphia, who used an orange as second color 


condensed Onyx or equivalent. The dif- 
ference in shape is not so objectionable 
here—if it is objectionable at all—be- 
cause there is no large display in regular 
or extended shape in the piece to com- 
pete. When the condensed style is pro- 
portionately very large the fact is not 
evident that it doesn’t agree in shape 
when other type is small. 


WEscoTT & THOMSON, Philadelphia.- 
We are your beneficiary, and are un- 
abashed to admit we can think of noth- 
ing you might do to raise the standard 
of your typography and, then, printing. 
It is tops. While most of what you do is 
of conservative styling, there is evi- 
dence in some pieces of your complete 
understanding of the principles of so- 
called modern design. The booklet list- 
ing—but not showing specimen lines— 
the types you have is charming, char- 
acterful. We are delighted to see you 
offering some of the English Monotype 
faces—Centaur, Bembo, Perpetua, and 
Poliphilus, to mention a few. We con- 
fess to long admiration of the achieve- 
ments of that overseas type founding 
institution. We are reproducing on an- 
other page a certificate for which the 
Centaur of Bruce Rogers was used. The 
type to a large extent “makes” that 
piece, although the will for restraint— 
and allowing type itself to do the job— 
is in no small measure responsible for 
its charm. It is repetitious with respect 
to the legend beneath our reproduction 
of that certificate to say that while 
printed in two colors the idea of adding 
color was secondary. The title of two 
big lines was printed in a dull blue- 
gray mainly to reduce the tone of these 
lines to keep them from being too stark 
in relation to the rest of the composi- 
tion in smaller type and in black ink. 
Not all printers would make the extra 
run for the purpose or would under- 
stand that the rather colorless color— 
if such a term is permissible—was 
worth-while, which it certainly is. With 
typography outstanding it is to be ex- 





DOM CASUAL.. 





2 a versatile new type face 


with that informal hand - lettered look! 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
1234567890°.,:-%'2'-"I" & abedefghijkimnoparstuvwxyz 


ThTt ff fl $s tt .... available now at Cincinnati’s leading typographer .. . . 


The J.W.FORD Co.-CH-6410 mms 








Quite a few typographers use blotters to sample new types. Second color on this fine one is green 
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pected that selection of colors of inks 
and papers, and also presswork, would be 
in keeping. Be good to us again, please. 

NORTHWESTERN POLYTECHNIC, of Lon- 
don, England.—We’re glad to see the 
booklet, a prospectus of printing courses 
conducted at your school. Inside pages 
are just as attractive as those of any 
similar publication we have seen, decid- 
edly easy on the eyes, what with the text 
in readable sizes of the Intertype’s Bas- 
kerville, nicely printed, and with just 
about perfect margins. We believe the 
width of margins has a marked effect on 
the degree of pleasure—or displeasure— 
one experiences in reading type, at least 


Reproduction above is far short of the attrac- 
tive original. Printed in brown on yellow stock, 
the halftone on the original has tone of warmth 
and naturalness we couldn't approach here. Gray- 
green bronze was selected for the second color 
back of the masthead. This Toronto concern is a 
veteran among printers who issue house organs 


we are positive narrow margins have an 
adverse psychological effect, also mar- 
gins that are too wide, if to a lesser de- 
gree. We'll admit the colorful and inter- 
esting cover commands attention and 
interest, but off-horizontal as it is ar- 
ranged the design is reminiscent of what 
was called ultra-modern design at the 
outset of the vogue, on the border line of 
being freakish. A noted typographic 
writer of your land—name forgotten fcr 
the moment—once said or wrote tht 
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“type should be invisible,” meaning it 
is better if the reader is not conscious 
of the nature of the design while he is 
reading the message. The frame around 
a painting should set off the painting it 
surrounds, not to dominate the scene 
and command attention that the pic- 
ture gets secondary consideration. Be- 
cause there are more points of interest, 
the poster, which in general follows 
the design of the prospectus cover, is 
even more disconcerting to contem- 
plate, and the extensive use of the 
blazing yellow and orange backgrounds 
over which the type is printed in black 
aggravates the situation. Other read- 
ers will be interested to know the effect 
is of a flag staff made by a rule aslant 
in the design with brush-like strokes 
of color flying out alternately from 
each side and over which the type is 
printed in black. Exciting! We don’t 
mean that typography must be staid 
and reserved—assuredly not because 
we like lively designs where display 
work is concerned—but design should 
follow function. Work of the kind we 
are discussing had a great vogue for a 
few years two decades ago. It was a 
short vogue, too; the truly modern 
work of today really functions, and 
doesn’t over-excite the reader. 

R. RANDOLPH KARCH, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania.—Thanks for sending us the 
copy of the 4- by 8%-inch booklet, 
“Work Experience Programs,” issued 
for public schools. It is really quite well 
designed, with Brush Script of com- 
paratively large size used for display 
heads throughout but with an occa- 
sional sub-head in one of the better 
bold sans serif styles. Text is in a read- 
able roman style, seemingly one made 
especially for proportional and justify- 
ing typewriter use. A “typeless print- 
ing” production throughout, there is 
really nothing about the layout or im- 





























Prior to issuing final and formal invitation to housewarming party in new building, the Stanford 


Paper Company, Washing 





ton, mailed “teaser” reminders in the form of four jumbo playing cards, 


of which these are characteristic. Recipients were urged to use the final one to make a “full house’ 


pression to disclose it is anything but 
an average-printed offset job from 
plates made with regulation composi- 
tion, handset display and linotype text. 
This method of composition for print- 
ing works has gone far in the past dec- 
ade and, like offset printing, seems 
destined even to go much farther, be- 
coming more and more of a factor in 
the graphic arts. Problems licked have 
been, more or less in order, justification 
along right-hand side, fitting printer’s 
types to the typewriting machine, pro- 


portional letters—meaning width of 
characters thick or thin according to 
their form—and uniformity in tone of 
typing, avoiding, say, one letter of a line 
being heavy and its neighbors com- 
paratively delicate. The method pro- 
vides certain design advantages such 
as economy in slanting composition, 
trick layouts in general, and, since it 
must be photographed, potentialities 
for accommodating the composition to 
space impossible with types of arbi- 
trary size in letterpress printing, un- 





Wescott & Thomson Philadel- 
phia, sent this attractive corre- 
spondence card but instead of 
the red used a soft gray-blue 


he DATUS‘C-SMITH’JR 








302 HAYDEN STREET, N.W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Telephone WAlnut-3306 


Printing 


plus 
Typography 


seg O K 


Fics seed oasebaliyy ete de Seahn l 


proof “OK’ or OK WITH sence 
is Wanted,” sign and return both proof and original copy 








HIGGINS-MSARTHUR COMPANY 





* P-J*CONKWRIGHT 














Simple in layout—with only type—and pre-eminently clear, this 1212- by 91-inch envelope is 
impressive by use of smart type and an excellent color scheme, green and brown on tan stock 


less engraved plates are made at extra 
expense. We trust no reader will— 
from what precedes—go off the deep 
end and attribute to us what we do not 
mean. Regulation methods have their 
advantages over this new “typeless” 
method. But, back to the handling of 
the booklet: In view of the relatively 
small size of the page, determined for 
convenience in mailing and handling 
by recipients, it is good to see you tak- 
ing advantage of the “bleeding” device 
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on the illustrations. Had you not done 
so, these would have had to be much 
smaller. Cover design is interesting, 
and good otherwise. However, space is 
too nearly equal above and below the 
illustration, suggesting monotony and 
violating proportion (variety), a car- 
dinal principle of design and layout. 
We would space out the three words of 
the main title (in Brush) with, say, six 
points more between the lines to avoid 
the present cramped look, this due 
mainly because there is so much open 
space below. As we know you know as 
well as we do, spacing is relative and 
also requires consideration of that 
principle of proportion already men- 
tioned. Both too small and too great 
differences violate proportion, one fine 
definition of which is a “pleasing dif- 
ference in parts.” Presswork on the 
soft, rough stock is very good. 

CARROLL COLEMAN, Iowa City, Iowa. 
—While everything you do is excellent 
—stands comparison with the best done 
everywhere—the sweetest piece in your 
latest package is the booklet “Poems 
from the Iowa Poetry Workshop.” Ty- 
pography is chaste all through, with 
short poems beautifully set in a very 
readable size of Bulmer which, to our 
eyes, appeals as one of the half dozen 
or less which might be called the 
“greatest of them all.” We admire this 
type for its openness—space on letters 
—and its weight, these qualities in ad- 
dition to excellence and character of 
design. With us it rates above several 
other types of equally fine design be- 
cause the fitting was not done with 
idea, it would seem, of enabling a 
printer to pack every possible letter 
in a measure. While you have printed 
on a rather hard and not too rough 
antique paper and the effect of the face 
is exquisite, this Bulmer has body 
enough to be most comfortably read 
when printed on the coated stocks so 
widely employed in commercial print- 
ing, a quality few of the better-designed 
roman book styles possess. The simple 
cover design of just two lines of type, 
“Poems” in 42-point upper and lower 
case and the rest of the title (quoted) 
in 12-point caps of the Bulmer, seems 
exquisite. The lines are near the bot- 
tom—not the top—of the 6- by 10-inch 
page, “Poems,” printed in red, being 
near right-hand side of page and about 
two picas above the second line “from 
the Iowa Poetry Workshop.” That line 
is in black and essentially centered on 
the page, extending somewhat farther 
to the right than the main line in red. 
We used to consider that to so place a 
design or type-group would overbal- 
ance a page, but with so little to it, and 
particularly with so much white space 
open, we like the low positioning better 
than the conventional—despite any ef- 
fect of ill-balance—and especially since 
the low position is much more interest- 
ing. The page is a dream, really; and 
the deckled right-hand edge contributes 
considerably to the charming effect. 
Your booklet exemplifies conventional 
typography at its best on work for 
which it is still essential. 
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“Typographic Scoreboard 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


Issues of November 10, 17 and of December 1, 8 
262 Page- and Two-Page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 
(M) Modern; (T) Traditional 
Bodoni Book (T) 
Bodoni (M) 
Bodoni Bold (M) 
Century Schoolbook (T) 
Century Expanded (T) 
Baskerville (T) 
Garamond (T) 
Garamond Bold (T) 
Futura (M) 
Bookman (T) 
Vogue (M) 
Times Roman (T) 
Caslon Old Style (T) 
Scotch Roman (T) 
New Caslon (T) 
Caledonia (T) 
Stymie (M) 
Weiss (T) 
News Gothic (M) 
Typewriter (M) 
Granjon (T) 
Janson (T) 
Fairfield (T) 
To be identified (T) 
Ads set in traditional typefaces..192 
Ads set in modern typefaces 
‘Consideration is to be given the 
fact that 59 advertisements credited 
to traditional types above were fea- 
tured by display in modern styles. 


. TOASTMASTER 
~ hee MyM Fo 


ie Pee oo a 4 


Sixteen advertisements were com- 
pletely handlettered. 


Weight of Type 

Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in medium-face 
Ads set in bold-face 


Layout 

Conventional 
Moderately modern 
Pronouncedly modern 


Illustration 
Conventional 
Moderately modern 


Pronouncedly modern 
Note: There were no illustrations in two 
of the advertisements considered. 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


Conventional 
Moderately modern 
Pronouncedly modern 


Without checking, Scorekeeper 
has feeling of quite a change since 
he last checked the Post, particu- 
larly in smaller use of modern 
types, layout, and art. This will be 
verified or Scorekeeper found imag- 
inative when, in next issue, this 
tabulation will be compared with 
one of ten years ago. 





Above, in the opinion of Scorekeeper, are, respectively, the best conventional and modern 
advertisements in issues checked. In full color, originals are impressive, the conventional 
one being beautiful besides. Display at right is pronouncedly modern in every respect 
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OFFSET 


By Charles F. King 


LTF Research Group Reports on Plate Troubles 


% According to Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation’s latest announce- 
ment, most of the troubles which have 
been attributable to poor plates can 
now be eliminated through strict ad- 
herence to the LTF’s recommendations. 

This announcement made at the an- 
nual meeting of the Research Com- 
mittee in Chicago, Dec. 3 and 4, told 
of a newly-discovered method of de- 
termining the ability of a lithographic 
image to resist blinding. Through the 
use of this test LTF has been able to 
state definitely that the various deep- 
etch lacquers on the market vary 
widely in their ability to resist water 
and etching solutions, and that one 
commercial product is so vastly superior 
to all others, its use is recommended for 
both deep-etch and albumin plates. 

Since LTF is supported by both lith- 
ographers and those who supply equip- 
ment and materials to the industry, the 
information concerning this lacquer 
has been turned over to all manufac- 
turers who supply this material to the 
industry. Thus any lithographer will 
be able to purchase this lacquer through 
his usual sources, and no one manufac- 
turer will be favored over another. 

Work to make the non-image por- 
tions of the plate more resistant to ink 
has been in progress for a number of 
years at the Foundation’s laboratories. 
The use of cellulose gum as the most 
ink resistant etching material has been 
recommended for a number of years, 
but now a radical departure from con- 
ventional platemaking is prescribed for 
use with this material. 

Instead of merely removing all the 
deep-etch stencil possible by scrubbing 
and permitting the light-hardened gum 
to serve as an etch, laboratory tests 
and press tests show that maximum 
resistance to scumming can be attained 
by removing this residual gum by 
flushing the plate with a solution of 
hydrochloric acid. 

A cellulose gum etch is then applied 
to the plate to replace the destroyed 


gum. This treatment, however, is mot 
recommended for aluminum. Recent 
experiments with the aluminum have 
proved that for this metal gum arabic 
and phosphoric acid etches are superior 
to those containing cellulose gum. 

Thus it was concluded that with 
these two new methods of treating the 
image and the non-image portions of 
the plates, any inherent tendency for a 
plate to scum or to go blind could be 
eliminated. This, of course, would be 
true only if other operations on the 
plate had been performed according to 
prescribed techniques. 

Other interesting developments an- 
nounced at this meeting included the 
use of copper-plated steel drums and 
riders in the inking system of the press. 
It has long been known that copper 
has a greater tendency to be ink recep- 
tive than water receptive. By copper 
plating the steel rollers, it appears that 
two desirable advantages are gained: 
(1) Better flow of ink to the form 
rollers is obtained, and (2) The ten- 
dency of the rolls to strip is greatly 
reduced. Although the best means of 
applying a film of copper to these rolls 
is to have them electroplated, a means 
of chemically depositing a satisfactory 
film without removing the rolls from 
the press was demonstrated. 

Another place where the special ink- 
receptive characteristics of copper were 
used to advantage was in the develop- 
ment of a bimetallic plate. This latest 
addition to the ever-growing number 
of such plates consists of copper electro- 
plated on aluminum in the same man- 
ner as it is on stainless steel in the case 
of the Aller plate. In fact the general 
instructions for the use of this plate 
in conjunction with both positives and 


‘negatives very closely parallels those for 


use with the Aller plate. 

For several years the Foundation has 
been attempting to obtain a better 
understanding of the surface reactions 
which take place in lithography through 
the use of radioactive reagents. A rather 


rapid turnover in personnel engaged 
in this work has impeded its progress, 
but discovery of new techniques makes 
research in this particular field appear 
to be very promising. Some co-ordina- 
tion between strictly scientific results 
and results from practical application 
has already been found. It is work of 
this type which can form a firm foun- 
dation for facts upon which further 
discoveries can be based. 

Another project which has been 
under study for a number of years con- 
cerns itself with the changes in tone 
values from the original copy, through 
the negative, the positive, to the fin- 
ished press sheet. With the development 
of the recording densitometer, it is 
hoped that a large number of readings 
may be made and recorded and from 
these data a statistical analysis of the 
changes which take place through these 
various steps may be studied and means 
of improving tone rendition discovered. 

One of the projects on which the 
laboratory worked during the past year 
is of special interest for two reasons. 
Not only does it show the ways in 
which the Foundation can work with 
a group of suppliers but also it brings 
to light a problem which heretofore 
has not been recognized. 

One of the paper manufacturers was 
baffled by the fact that at times lith- 
ographers were troubled with coating 
piling on the blanket, while at other 
times this condition did not exist. After 
an exhaustive study of the problem, he 
came to the conclusion that differences 
in blankets must be the cause. He took 
the problem up with LTF and they in 
turn with the blanket manufacturers. 
Blankets of each grade and quality were 
submitted by each of the manufac- 
turers and these were coded so that 
there would be no means of determin- 
ing their origin available to those mak- 
ing the tests. 

By press testing it was found that 
some blankets actually did cause the 
coating to pile while others did not. 
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This information was turned over to 
the manufacturers and it is hoped that 
they will be able to eliminate this un- 
desirable property in some of their 
products. 

In other press testing work, the lab- 
oratories have found that it is possible 
to use paper dampener covers instead 
of molleton. In the experimental work 
these have been found to give a much 
more uniform damp and keep much 
cleaner than the conventional materials. 
One of the problems has been to find a 
paper which is lint-free, and as yet no 
paper maker has been in a position to 
put such a product on the market. 

Also a new series of materials has 
been tested for press wash-ups. Three 
different solutions are used one after 
the other to give a complete wash-up 
in one operation. It is claimed that it 
is possible to go from a black to a 
yellow, and print the true shade of the 
yellow after washing the press only 
once. Of course, since nothing is ever 
perfect, there are disadvantages in the 
use of this material. Many pressmen 
have the habit of leaving the form rolls 
on the plate while washing up and if 
this is done with this new series of 
solutions, the plate will be spoiled. In 
fact, if they are splashed on the plate 
accidentally, they will destroy the gum 
on the non-work areas of the part of 
the plate with which they come in con- 
tact. A new dampener wash was also 
described. 

Other projects which are either 
under consideration or nearing com- 
pletion are a device for testing the pick 
resistance of paper, an adaption of the 
principle of the Inkometer to measure- 
ment of tack on the press, and the 
investigation of materials for plate- 
making, other than the conventional 
ones now in use. 

The members of the committee were 
informed that the Foundation now has 
on its staff two men, and it hopes to 
obtain a third, who are available for 
in-plant service work. These men are to 
work in close co-operation with the 
research laboratory to keep abreast of 
the latest developments, and also that 
they may see that the laboratory pro- 
gram does not go too far afield from 
the conditions regularly encountered 
throughout the industry. For the past 
several years most of this type of service 
work has been done by members of the 
research staff, but this has been found 
to interfere too greatly with their work 
at Glessner House and has hampered the 
research program. 
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LTF Densitometer Speeds Process 
Of Recording Density Changes 


%& What happens when a black-and- 
white photograph is reproduced by off- 
set lithography? Everyone who has had 
any experience with reproduction by 
lithography (or letterpress, or even 
gravure for that matter) knows that 
although it is possible to make a fairly 
representative copy of the illustration it 
could by no means be called an exact 
duplicate of it. 

In the first place in breaking the orig- 
inal tones up into dots by means of 
either a contact or a ruled screen there 
is always some distortion in part of the 
tone range. Furthermore, in making 
positives, deep-etch plates, or albumin 
plates directly from negatives further 
losses in tone relationships take place. 

To further complicate the picture, 
printing processes are not capable of 
attaining as dense a black as the darkest 
portions of a high contrast photo- 
graphic print or transparency. Thus the 
tone range of the printed copy must be 
a condensed version of the original. Of 
course, tone distortion in black-and- 
white work has its counterpart in the 
reproduction of color, and this is espe- 
cially true in the reproduction of color 
photos. 


For years the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation has realized that both the 
ability to turn out high quality work 
consistently and also to improve the 
quality of offset reproduction depended 
to a large extent upon the understand- 
ing and control of tone reproduction. 

More than ten years ago Paul W. 
Dorst working in the Foundation’s lab- 
oratories, then located at the University 
of Cincinnati, worked out a method by 
which the factors affecting tone con- 
trol could be studied. This involved the 
use of a densitometer for measuring the 
reflected densities of both the copy and 
the press sheet; and the transmitted 
densities of the negatives and positives. 
At that time, however, the only instru- 
ment available for making these read- 
ings was an optical densitometer whose 
manual operation was both slow and 
tedious. In spite of this, many readings 
were made and some rather broad con- 
clusions reached. 

For the past several years George W. 
Jorgensen has been in charge of the 
studies in tone control at LTF and has 
followed very closely the work outlined 
by Dorst. However, he, too, has been 
hampered by the time required to make 


Lithographic Technical Foundation’s Densitometer scans and records density changes in illustration 
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the great number of readings required 
in a study of this kind. Immediately 
following World War II a densitometer 
was placed on the market which was 
electronically operated and read di- 
rectly in density units, but the job of 
finding corresponding spots on copy, 
negative, positive and press sheets and 
recording the data therefrom was al- 
most endless. 

In order to speed up this important 
study, LTF has designed a special in- 
strument which scans a specific section 
of a transparency or press sheet or 
photograph and at the same time 
records the changes in density across 
the illustration. Experiments are now 
under way in the Foundation’s lab- 
oratories to determine just how ac- 
curately the machine is capable of per- 
forming its intended function, and how 
fast readings can be made. 

In its present form the machine con- 
sists of a heavy cast aluminum frame 
on short legs. The frame supports a 30- 
by 36- inch plate glass scanning table. 
A pair of steel bars reach across the 
scanning table and support a densi- 
tometer photo-tube. This unit rides on 
heavy built-in rails. It is moved slowly 
across the table by means of a motor- 
driven lead screw. 


In operation, the material to be 


checked is fastened to the table and 
registered to the instrument in much 
the same manner as registration was 
accomplished in the older types of offset 
proof presses. The screw is started and 
the photo-tube starts its travel across 
the table. The varying quantities of 
light reflected from or transmitted 
through the work under examination 
are picked up by the photo-tube and 
fed into the densitometer. This is in 
turn coupled to a chart recorder which 
automatically draws a graph of the 
tone values in the phototube’s path. 

For the special needs of the machine, 
the densitometer head was redesigned 
so that the optical paths of the light 
to the photo-tube were the same both 
for transmission and reflection density 
measurements. Basically this is a scan- 
ning and recording adaption of the 
Ansco Color Densitometer, and densi- 
ties of colored inks can be measured by 
the use of filters. However, initial work 
with the instrument will be confined to 
black and white. 

Preliminary tests indicate the accu- 
racy of the instrument to be within 
0.01 density unit. 

Since all lithographic work which 
contains illustrations (and the vast 


majority of it does) is primarily a prob- 
lem in tone control, the practical 
application of the results expected from 
the use of this instrument should have 
industry-wide application.—Charles F. 
King. 
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By R. Randolph Karch 

Answers to these questions have appeared 
in’ THE INLAND PRINTER and _ other 
sources of information at various times. 
How retentive is your memory? How many 
can you answer without consulting the 
answers on page 54. 


1. How can you tell the machine 
operator when a compound 
word breaks on two lines of 
the copy? 


Any occasion for stagger 
stitching thin saddle-wired 
booklets? 


Coarse plate grains for offset 
are best. True or false? 


Should varnishing or laminat- 
ing of covers be done before 
—or after—scoring for the 
fold? 


How long does it take modern 
silk screen inks to dry? 

a. 15 to 20 minutes. 

b. 30 to 60 minutes. 

c. 90 to 120 minutes. 


One-man printing establish- 
ments in the United States 
number about: 

a. 5,000. 

b. 10,000. 

e. 15,000. 

d. 20,000. 


Who was 
printer? 
a. William Bradford. 
b. James Franklin. 
ce. Stephen Daye. 

d. Ben Franklin. 


Can you name the manufac- 
turers of the “Bookman” 
faces? Match the name with 
the manufacturer below: 

a. Bookface 1. Intertype. 
b. New Bookman 2. Linotype. 

ce. Bookman Oldstyle 3. Monotype 


d. Bookman 4. American. 
5. Ludlow. 


. What item listed at the left 
fits best with that equipment 
listed at the right? 


. Crossbars. 1. Casting box. 

. Tail piece. 2. Graining machine. 
. Cathode. 3. Line-up table. 

. Carborundum. 4. Light table. 

. Flat. 5. Deposition tank. 


America’s first 











Printing Industry Ratios 
Good Management Guide 
(Concluded from page 33) 

about the same proportion, but percent- 
age-wise it had risen somewhat faster. 
The increase since 1945 reached 53.6 
per cent in 1949, a year ahead of the 
53.5 per cent figure for sales. “My 
guess,” said Mr. Braun, “is that the 
high figure for 1949 was brought on 
by a busy year with a lot of overtime, 
because I am not aware that there were 
any wage reductions in the following 
year. In 1950 this ratio declined, show- 
ing we either had less business or were 
beginning to get our training programs 
caught up with the greater demand for 
manpower.” 

“To determine the status of your 
business,” says PIA, “it is necessary to 
analyze it. The only way you can find 
out whether or not you are maintaining 
or improving your financial position is 
to study and analyze your financial 
ratios. If they indicate an unhealthy or 
diseased condition, you should deter- 
mine the seat of the trouble and make 
proper adjustments. If your business is 
in a healthy condition, you should adopt 
preventive measures to ward off disease 
and improve its help, if possible.” 

PIA members who supplied figures 
for the ratio study have received copies. 
They are available to non-participating 
members, but not to non-members of 


PIA.—Leslie H. Allen. 


Importance of Color Control 
It is interesting to note the difference 
in the print of a colored ink on a par- 
ticular paper by starting with the least 
quantity of color possible without the 
paper showing through the ink and 
gradually increasing the quantity of 
ink on successive prints until mottle 
shows from excess ink. Between the 
two extremes may be found about 30 
steps with the normal printing point 
about in the middle. By such a test it 
may be learned how necessary it is to 
carry the right quantity of color on the 
job and the great importance of color 
control if the advertiser is to be satis- 
fied with uniform color in his displays. 


Preventing Work-Ups 

A slug high sinker consisting of a 
strip of twine embedded between two 
thicknesses of 3/4,” gummed tape, with 
the gummed surfaces in contact with 
each other and the string, can be ob- 
tained from any supply house in long 
strips which can be cut down. 
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all 
THE PROOFROOM 


ES Rees 


Pre-World | Words 

It seems to me that the word “cant” 
is improperly used in the following sen- 
tences, but others in our proofroom say 
that it is okay. Could we have your 
opinion, please? The sentence: It (the 
word “suffragette”) is classified as cant 
and is not in good general use. 


You must be working on some “‘mis- 
laid” copy. We haven’t heard the word 
“suffragette” since Wilson was presi- 
dent, when we were much too young, 
of course, to know or care what it 
meant. Frankly, its revival in current 
copy intrigues us much more than the 
“cant” that you point out to us. We 
can’t find anything in Webster that 
would prohibit the use of cant in your 
sentence. We like this meaning, the 
third of three: The insincere use of 
pious phraseology. If we’ve ever used 
cant, that’s what we meant by it. 

You would not be justified in query- 
ing, if you were wondering about that 
angle. But you can assure the writer, if 
ever you meet him, that the word suf- 
fragette, cant or not, is not in general 
use—good or bad—in these parts. 


Dividing Words 

Can you recommend a convenient 
reference book on proper word divi- 
sion? Please note my use of the word 
“convenient.” I have the newest un- 
abridged Webster, but it isn’t handy for 
one who has grown gray, stoop-shoul- 
dered, and awfully nearsighted in the 
interests of good proofreading. 


We know just the thing for you—a 
little (3% by 6 inches) handbook con- 
taining the correct separation of more 
than (the publishers say “‘over”’) 20,- 
000 words in common use. It rarely 
fails us. We have sent the name of the 
book and the modest cost of it to you. 
The manual is available through IP’s 
Book Department. 

Incidentally, we are not being meanly 
secretive when we don’t mention the 
title and publisher. Such details would 
turn this innocent little item into what 
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the Post Office regards as “reader adver- 
tising.” The percentage of ‘“‘advertis- 
ing” determines the postal rate of a 
magazine. The Post Office interprets the 
text. The publisher, through grim ne- 
cessity, must watch such details. 


Way Out in Wangaratta 

Are you ever bothered by a trivial 
question that crosses and recrosses one’s 
mind until one must find the answer 
in order to have inner peace? I hope so, 
because ever since I read your Proof- 
room for November, I have been brood- 
ing over “Wangaratta” in an item en- 
titled “Customer Is Wrong.” Would 
you be kind enough to relieve me? What 
or where is “Wangaratta”? The local 
library can’t help me, and believe me, 
it is sick of trying. 


Wangaratta, as we remember, is the 
name of a town or resort, or a resort 
town, in Australia. Or it could be a 
place where religious conferences are 
held. At any rate, it is in Australia. The 
question in the item was sent in by one 
of IP’s good friends there. 

We can understand your state of 
mind about self-unanswerable ques- 
tions. It is a condition in which we 
are often found. We are glad to be of 
service and will try to keep tormenting 
questions like this one from popping up, 
by clarifying as we go. 


Comma Working Overtime 

To settle an argument, would you 
express an opinion as to whether this 
comma is necessary, or correctly used 
even though not needed: “The printer 
who wants this type of work, should 
be on the lookout for new ideas.” 


We can see no reason for using a 
comma in that sentence. Therefore 
(and therefore doesn’t always need a 
comma following it), we regard its use 
in this case as incorrect. Most writers 
underestimate the intelligence of their 
readers, and try to make their points 
more lucid through lavish use of 
commas. 


AND METHODS 


How Does He Vote? 

Is it really correct to say “What is 
his politics?’ This looks awful and 
sounds ignorant to me. I can’t make 
myself write or say it. Perhaps I should 
have said, is “What are his politics?” 
incorrect? See what’s bothering me? 


€ ” 


We don’t “see” anything serious 
bothering you that a bit of coherency 
couldn’t cure. ““What is his politics” is 
correct, even though it is rarely used. 
Politics is plural in form but singular 
in meaning, hence requires a singular 
verb. If you have an honest allergy to 
“politics is,” why not use other words 
to put over the same meaning? That’s 
the coward’s way, of course. 


Conversation Piece for Christmas 

Since September, when you com- 
mented on “conversation piece,” I have 
been watching how ad men use the 
term. All manner of strange and won- 
drous things, as well as ordinary mer- 
chandise, are “conversation pieces.” My 
prize is this: “Conversation piece, lily 
bulb lemon squeezer, imported from 
France. Yellow, wine, or green. $4.25.” 
This remarkable “selling” prose is ac- 
companied by a sketch of a thing that 
looks, if you'll pardon the expression, 
like an old-fashioned bed pan. Pity the 
poor souls who got that “conversation 
piece” for Christmas. We wouldn’t talk 
about it to our best friend. 


Sir, you have wandered somewhat 
afar from proofreading, save we are all 
interested in words, and the way in 
which they are sometimes tortured. But 
we agree with you that the conversa- 
tion would be somewhat dull if re- 
stricted to a “lily bulb lemon squeezer,” 
whatever that may be. Who would want 
to lug such a thing around solely for 
conversational purposes? We'd rather 
have one that silently went about its 
business of squeezing lemons. Anyone 
who has to resort to such devices in 
order to think of something to say 
should stay dumbly at home—reading 
books chosen to sharpen up his mind. 
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PROOFROOM PROBLEMS 


Unanswerable Question 

Please explain Webster’s and others 
erroneous spelling of Pikes Peak for 
Pike’s Peak, named for Zebulon Pike, 
tke discoverer. All signs in Colorado 
Springs and surrounding area follow 
the customary Pikes. Why? So do Mer- 
riam-Webster people. 

That’s a good question. Why? Who 
knows? We don’t but perhaps someone 
in the audience does. Being chief proof- 
reader of the Big Book, E. N. Teall 
could have answered it. We believe that 
he did, some years back. We'll do some 
research in the files and report later. 

Offhand, we would say that it seems 
to be a case of the apostrophe being 
dropped because it isn’t used as a true 
possessive (as in Merchants Bank). Mr. 
Pike didn’t own the Peak. He just saw 
it first. Also, Pike Peak isn’t as easy to 
say as Pikes Peak. (It’s Pikes Peak in 
the University of Chicago Press Manual 
of Style, too.) 


> 


Some More Lateness 

Concerning the use of “the late,” I 
saw this in a reference book: “An ex- 
president is a person who has held the 
office of president but does not hold it 
now although he is still living. The 
term is proper as long as the person 
lives but not after he is dead. The term 
late president is often used to name a 
person who held the office recently but 
does not hold it now. This term is 
proper only for a short period. It applies 
most properly to a person who died 
while in office or shortly afterwards. 


We were beginning to believe that 
no one but presidents achieved “the 
late” designation until we saw a refer- 
ence to “the late Leslie Howard.” Surely 
this ‘late’ question has been covered 
sufficiently, 


This Time It’s Latter 

Here’s a question for you: “... where 
the amalgamation of early English set- 
tlers with the latter-day Pennsylvania 
Dutch has produced...” Should that 
be “later-day’’? 


(Be careful what you say about the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. We have an aunt 
who knows all the hexes. ) 

Would you like a simple answer such 
as the “No” we have on hand, or do you 
prefer this: 

“Later is the regular comparative of 
the adjective and adverb late and means 
coming after something else in time. 
Latter is an irregular comparative of 
the adjective late now used in the spe- 


cial sense of the second of two things 
just mentioned and in the special sense 
of near the end of a period of time. “He 
came to work later than John in the 
latter part of the week. The latter is 
seldom later than I am.’ ” 

We think the latter answer is more 
confusing than our original “No.” 


Captions and Legends 

A rather serious situation has arisen 
in our shop through confusion as to the 
exact meaning of “caption.” We were 
wired copy for “caption for cut on page 
16.” We put the caption above the pic- 
ture and ran the job. The customer had 
wanted the copy below the picture and 
was unhappy about the result. Are we 
justified in believing that the word 
“caption” means a headline? 


Certainly you are justified. Mr. Web- 
ster says that a caption is “the heading 
of an item in a newspaper.” The Man- 
ual of Style of the University of Chi- 
cago Press defines caption as “the head- 
ing of a chapter, the title above an 
illustration, or matter used in similar 


Half a Gentury Ago 
in the Proofroom 


This comes from W. L. H., Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania: “In the May num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER in the 
obituary notice of Robert White I read 
the following: ‘He leaves a widow, and 
a son eighteen years old, to mourn his 
loss.’ Is the word ‘his’ correct? Should 
it not have been ‘their loss.’ It seems to 
me that the widow and son are the 
losers, and not the deceased husband 
and father.” 


According to custom, the expression 
is correct. Logically, the sentence might 
be more directly expressive of the fact 
if it said they “mourn their loss of him,” 
if universal use of the other form had 
not removed any possibility of misun- 
derstanding. Everybody reads “mourn 
his loss” as meaning the loss of him, and 
other analogous use if the possessive 
form makes it truly accord with the 
grammar of the language. Thus, if we 
lose money, we speak of the hardship 
resulting from its loss; when friends 
desert, we call it their loss, meaning a 
loss to the one they left. 


These items—lifted intact from The Proof- 
room of the nineties, edited by F. Horace 
Teall—are offered for historical interest 
only, and not for present-day guidance. 


cases.” The material under or beside a 
cut is properly called a legend. 


How Many Hyphens? 

Should there be one, two, or no hy- 
phens used in “ premakeready”? Some 
copy has it as “ pre-make-ready,” which 
doesn’t look right to me. 


We prefer “premakeready” for no 
very sound reason other than appear- 
ance. The term is fairly new; it will 
soon acquire a standardized form. Look 
how long a time it has taken (and is 
still taking) halftone and photoengrav- 
ing to appear in public minus hyphens. 


Objection Sustained 

Please tell me, should it be “I object 
to Mary singing” or “I object to Mary’s 
singing”? 


Why be so objective? Maybe the girl 
will improve. Live and let live—and 
sing, unless she practices in the next 
apartment, in which case you may say 
to the landlord: “I object to Mary’s 
singing.” To put it bluntly, nouns and 
pronouns modifying gerunds must be 
in the possessive case. 


Use of Hyphen 
In a phrase like “two-, three-, or 


fourfold,” is fourfold hyphenated? 


“Fourfold” is one word, conse- 
quently has no need of the hyphen. 
In an expression where the final words 
would require a hyphen if standing 
alone, the hyphen is used: Two-, three-, 
and four-year-olds. 


A Question That’s Not 

Should the question mark be used 
with such sentences as “Will you please 
close the door’? (I was taught that it 
should be but one of our customers is 
becoming so addicted to the “open” 
style of punctuation that he soon will 
be using no marks.) And should punc- 
tuation marks be omitted at the end 
of legends? 


At the end of an interrogative sen- 
tence that makes a request, where the 
form is a matter of courtesy rather than 
purely interrogative, the period is all 
that is necessary. 

As to punctuation at the end of cap- 
tions and legends, our personal prefer- 
ence is to avoid it. This is a matter of 
style; some use the marks and some do 
not. There are times, as with a question 
that would appear incorrect if minus 
the mark, when the use of punctuation 
is unavoidable. 
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Plate Problems on Rotary 

Please find enclosed a copy of part of 
a sheet printed on a job cylinder press, 
with plates in a strip. You will note 
that there are 12 of these cuts in a 
line and we are planning on running 
this on a small rotary machine, for the 
reason that it is a long run and we do 
not have enough equipment to handle 
it any other way. They have had metal 
plates made for the rotary machine but 
they claim that they pull off the cylin- 
der. They have had rubber plates made 
but they claim that they do not come 
out five ems apart as they should. They 
claim that a rubber plate made 14 
points shorter than this copy, prints 
six points longer, sometimes more, 
sometimes less. Your suggestions will 
be appreciated. 


Special lugs on the electrotype, pro- 
vided for printing heavy plates on this 
rotary machine will enable you to cope 
with pull-off, if you prefer the metal 
plates. 

Standard shrinkage prevention meth- 
ods and stretching prevention methods 
have been provided and are used by 
firms specializing in registering rubber 
plates for the trade. For long runs 
specify registering Buna N synthetic 
rubber plates. 


Printing on Plastics 

Please advise as to the practicability 
of printing on white opaque vinylite or 
other plastic. Your advice on special 
inks and sources for the plastic will be 
appreciated. If impracticable on regu- 
lar presses, can you recommend quali- 
fied sources? 


Possibly your first reference is to the 
glossy sheet vinylite used for book 
marks and substituting in other ways 
for cardboard. This is best printed mat 
after which there are several ways of 
applying the glossy finish. This applies 
to some other plastics also as, for 
example, celluloid. These plastics may 
be printed letterpress after given the 
glossy finish but the print has little 
resistance to friction and abrasion. 
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Our best advice is to send sample of 
plastic you propose using to either your 
ink maker, or supplier of the plastic, 
with a proof and description of the 
job including its end use. Then they 
will be able to advise you whether the 
job should be produced by silk screen 
process, aniline process, letterpress, gra- 
vure or offset-lith. 


Plastics for Playing Cards 

Please be kind enough to send us a 
list of manufacturers of plastics used 
for playing cards and of ink makers 
who specialize in suitable inks. Also 
please send us any further information 
about letterpress and offset printing 
for this product. 


Playing cards are printed on pyroxy- 
lin coated cardboard as well as plastics. 
The manufacturers will be pleased to 
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F 
Answers 
tolls a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 51. What is your score? 


1. Use a double hyphen on copy 
to signal hyphenation. 


2. Yes; higher lifts can be 
trimmed on the cutter with- 
out breaking out stitches. 


3. False. Best grain is usually 
fine—but deep. 


4. Before; to not disturb the 
sheet surface. 


5. a—or 15 to 20 minutes. 
6. c—or 15,000. 


7. c—or Stephen Daye, at Har- 
vard Academy, 1639. 


8. a—1 or Intertype, b—3 or 
Monotype, c—4 or American, 
d—2 or Linotype, 3—or Mono- 
type and 5—or Ludlow. 


9. a—3 or line-up table, b—1 or 
casting box in stereotyping, 
c—5 or deposition tank in 
electrotyping, d—2 or grain- 
ing machine for offset plates, 
e—4 or offset light table. 

























supply names of ink makers who have 
collaborated to produce special inks. 

Printing is on dull plastic which is 
sprayed with a special product after 
the inks have dried to confer the 
glossy finish. Infrared heaters are used 
to accelerate drying of inks. 


Protection For Ends of Rollers 
During printing of a narrow form, 
not needing full width fountain supply 
of ink on a cylinder press, what is the 
best lubricant to apply to the ends of 
the rollers in order to prevent over- 
heating, running down and melting? 


The trouble is caused by the bare 
parts of the rollers near the ends not 
being lubricated so that they really 
adhere to an extent to the bare parts 
of the ink plate and the friction heats 
the rollers. Probably the best lubricants 
are the tallow and the petroleum base 
cup greases applied in a thin film to 
parts of the rollers contacting the dry 
ink plate. Engine (machine) oil should 
not be used for this purpose as it will 
work into the ink toward the center 
of the rollers. 


“Printed Through” Master Sets 

Enclosed find sample of master du- 
plicating set which we print from time 
to time. We tried the sheet on a flat 
bed press but find that it must be 
printed on a cylinder press. We printed 
it on a job cylinder press but can not 
get a uniform impression. Can you 
enlighten us as to how we can print 
this form satisfactorily? 


As the set is thick and soft, the cyl- 
inder should carry hard packing. After 
a thorough and complete makeready 
has been hung on the cylinder, a top 
drawsheet of acetate or other hard ma- 
terial should top it after withdrawing 
hanger (filler) sheet(s) to compensate. 
If your experience in marking out for 
tissue overlays for forms with numer- 
ous rules has been limited, it may help 
you, when scanning the reverse side of 
trial sheet for overlay as it is slanted 
at the angle to the light (which en- 
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ables your eyes to note the assorted 
degrees of embossment made by the 
numerous rules at different points 
throughout their length) to look across 
the back of the sheet alternately cross- 
wise and lengthwise. You will thus get 
a better picture than is possible by 
looking only crosswise or just length- 
wise. Fill in the marks you make to 
fill the low spots with thin tissue 
patches — not onionskin or French 
folio. 

The manufacturers of this duplicat- 
ing system recommend that when 
“printed through” master sets are to be 
printed, the form should be a nickel 
electrotype of a wax engraving from 
the type and rule form, and that rela- 
tively few printers get satisfactory re- 
sults when printing direct from type 
and rule. Those that do use hard pack- 
ing and top drawsheet and a very care- 
ful makeready. 


Snap-out Form Booklet 

We have been following with inter- 
est information pertaining to the man- 
ufacture of snap-out forms and believe 
that we might find this a practicable 
source of revenue for our shop. Will 
you kindly furnish us with the name 
of the supplier of the free booklet on 
snap-out production? Also names of 
suppliers of penetrating glue. We learn 
many things about the trade from 
THE INLAND PRINTER which is espe- 
cially interesting to printers who do 
not have opportunity to travel much 
and visit big shows and clinics. 


While the 24-page booklet referred 
to is supplied gratis to printers re- 
questing it, it is very valuable to any 
one considering a start in this impor- 
tant field. 


Web Register Controls 

In the July issue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, you answered an inquiry in 
regard to web press register controls. 
We would appreciate your sending us 
the names and addresses of the manu- 
facturers of these controls. We can not 
recall the names of air conditioning 
manufacturers whose advertising ap- 
peared in THE INLAND Printer. Will 
you please send names of these manu- 
facturers also? 


Register controls on web presses are 
today considered absolutely necessary. 
We are sending you list of manufac- 
turers of air conditioning equipment. 


Direct your questions on pressroom problems 
to Mr. St. John in care THE INLAND PRINTER 


Old Farmer’s Almanac in 160th Year 


For the 160th consecutive year the Old Farmer’s Almanac has again come 
off the presses “calculated on a new and improved plan for the year of Our Lord, 
1952,” which also happens to be “Atomic Year 8.” The Almanac was founded, 


Robb Sagendorph 


ANECDOTES, PLEASANTRIES, FARM CALENDAR EACH MONTH, RECIPES, PHOTOGRAPHS. 


in 1792, by Robert Bailey Thomas, a Massachusetts bookseller. 
Today, with a circulation of approximately 400,000 the booklet 
is published in Dublin, N. H., under the editorship of Robb 
Sagendorph, also its advertising salesman and proofreader. 
The 1952 edition features the identical title page and calendar 
page format of the original edition and has the same kind of 
yellow cover it has had since 1853. The characteristic homely 
philosophy, household hints, grass-roots humor, charades and 
puzzles, acid advice, agriculture wisdom, weather forecasting 
and study of moon, sun and tides remain its stock in trade. 


The 160th Anniversary Edition. 
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par THIS IS THE ORIGINAL ROBT. B. THOMAS FARMER’S ALMANAC FIRST ISSUED IN 1792 FOR THE YEAR 1793, AND PUBLISHED EVERY YEAR SINCE. 
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¥% Do you believe in your product? 

Do you believe wholeheartedly in 
the importance of printing? 

Do you believe your customers need 
all the printing they use now and that 
they would be better off if they used 
even more? 

Do you believe in your plant and in 
its ability to turn out good work at a 
fair price? 

Do you believe in your own ability 
to see that your customer’s wishes are 
carried out? 

Do you honestly feel that your cus- 
tomer is as well off buying printing 
from you as he would be buying from 
another printer? Or, and this is impor- 
tant, do you lack confidence? Would 
your answers to the above questions be 
“no”? Do you have a sneaking feeling 
in your bones that your customer 
would be better off dealing with an- 
other printer? Preferably out of town? 

Brother, if you have any such feel- 
ing sending the shivers through your 
bones, snap out of it. This is not 
shadow boxing with another and imag- 
inary problem. We have a real need for 
something to keep up our confidence. 
In the course of gathering material for 
this column the writer has talked with 
many buyers, advertising men, sales 
executives, and other users of printing. 
And the criticism of printing salesmen 
which he has most often heard is that 
they lack enthusiasm. 

Too many of them sell in the manner 
suggested in the little poem of William 
Cowper: 

The man who calls you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumping on your back, 

His sense of your great merit 
Is such a friend, that one had heed, 
Be very much his friend indeed, 

To pardon or to bear it. 

That sort of enthusiasm won’t sell 
much printing these days. The kind of 
enthusiasm that move printing is the 
kind that makes sales in spite of doubts 
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and objections. It is the driving force ° 


that sells millions of dollars of insur- 
ance each year to prospects who 
thought they wanted none. It is the 
one attribute common to all successful 
salesmen. 

Yet enthusiasm is largely confidence 
sparked by optimism and a lot of 
other mental vitamins. It is confidence 
augmented by a fierce desire to see 
something move. Without confidence 
there can be little enthusiasm and al- 
most no sales. 

Unfortunately our belief in our- 
selves has a tendency to fold under the 
daily hammering of sales work. One 
buyer tells us our prices are all too high. 
And, without enthusiasm we have a 
way of wondering if he isn’t right. An- 
other buyer loses no opportunity to say 
that we can’t come near the proposition 
another printer made him. And in our 
gloomy feelings we wonder if he isn’t 
right after all. A third buyer wonders 
how we can stay in business after all 





Larger Heating Surface 
Expedites Base Removal 


To remove engravings when they 
are held to the base with pressure 
tape, common practice in rural 
shops is to hold the engraving over 
a small gas burner until the tape 
is warm enough to permit the plate 
to be removed from the base. An 
improvement upon this one-a-time 
method is the steel plate or stove 
top which is warmed by gas burners 
and which holds several mountings 
at one time. The heat can be reg- 
ulated and over-heating danger 
avoided, permitting the operator to 
attend to other business until con- 
venience permits him to remove 
base. Then there is the advantage 
of removing larger amounts of base 
at one time.—Stanton R. Gaylord. 














with our outfit, what with out-of- 
town opposition, brokers, and the ri- 
valry of other processes. 

If the printing industry had ma- 
chinery for keeping its salesmen sold 
on its product, such as many other in- 
dustries have, we might not so often 
lose our confidence. But we have noth- 
ing of the kind. Many plants do not 
even hold regular sales meetings. The 
printing salesman must keep himself 
up or stay down in the dumps. 

So, what should the salesman do? 

First, there is one cardinal rule of 
salesmanship. Don’t let a buyer feel 
that you are neglecting him. Nothing 
riles a customer more than the growing 
feeling that he is no longer essential to 
a salesman’s business. He is wrong, of 
course, but he begins imagining that 
the salesman is ungrateful for the favors 
he has given him or thinks he has given 
him. Go to your local printers’ asso- 
ciation for ideas. Your customer doesn’t 
know all there is to be known about 
selling. Somewhere in the pile of sam- 
ples every association has on tap you 
may find something that is just what 
he needs. In any event you can con- 
vince him that you have his interests 
at heart and are looking for something 
he can use. 

Just to give you some ideas you can 
pass along to your customer, we sug- 
gest a dozen or so approaches which 
one of our leading magazines passed 
along at the beginning of World War 
II. These ideas were popular at that 
time which was when we were just be- 
ginning to feel the first pinch of prior- 
ities. They represent some of the ap- 
peals which were popular at the mo- 
ment, and, as human nature has 
changed little since then, they should 
be useful now. The appeals were taken 
from magazines appearing in the first 
quarter of the year in question. The 
following 12 points were most fre- 
quently used. 

1. The product increases production. 
Do you know of any service which the 
average manufacturer would find more 
useful just at present? Or any about 
which he would be more anxious to 
tell his customers. If you do he would 
welcome your ideas about some way to 
pass the word on to his customers. 

2. The product increases plant ca- 
pacity. This means it helps your cus- 
tomer’s customer step up production. 
And it is just as important to the man 
who wants a Government contract. 

3. Conserves manpower. What is 
more essential in these days of man- 
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power shortages? Some device that will 
enable a manufacturer to produce more 
of a given product without increasing 
his working force will meet a powerful 
demand. 

4. Increases available power (often 
by decreasing power losses). We are 
having some real shortages because of 
scanty rainfall in certain parts of the 
country. Any product which over- 
comes this shortage or at least mini- 
mizes its effect will be in demand. 
Printing, in the form of direct mail, 
can be directed to the seat of these 
shortages. 

5. Improves the quality of the fin- 
ished product. Suppose that you are a 
manufacturer who has been making a 
product which is almost good enough 
to pass Government regulations or a 
product which just won’t sell to the 
general public because some other prod- 
uct beats it on quality. Wouldn’t you 
want something that would enable you 
to compete? You bet you would. And 
your customer would welcome your aid 
in telling his customers about it. You 
don’t need any apology when you tell 
your customer about it. Instead you 
can get right up on a chair and cheer. 

6. Quick deliveries. Your customer 
hasn’t forgotten their importance, has 
he? If he can make them, he’d better 
shout about them from the housetops. 
These are days when the Government 
has to have things right on the spot 
instead of waiting until noon. If your 
customer can get things out in a hurry, 
you had better get out some literature 
for him which will advertise the speed 
he can generate. 

7. Better material. This may be a 
substitute for a material hard to get, 





lettering. 





The ‘Black’ Card 


A salesman named Gordon Black hit upon a novel way of causing 
himself to be favorably remembered. He conceived the idea that, since 
his name was “Black,” his business card should be black with white 


Says Mr. Black: “Since having my cards printed that way, I have received 
many comments about them, and the ice seems to be readily broken when 
I begin a conversation.” This idea may not work every time, but does 
seem like an obvious possibility for a translation of the idea by Messrs. 
Brown, Green, or Scarlet.—Confederation Life Bulletin. 





or it may be a new material which is an 
improvement over that previously 
used. This is a day of substitutes. If 
your customer has a workable substi- 
tute for a common material in short 
supply, you owe him a plan to let the 
public know that such a material is 
available. 

8. Lower costs result in increased 
profits; also result in increased markets 
for articles which are not too salable 
at increased prices. 

9. Assists in maintaining safety, 
health, and good employee relations. 
This is necessary in these days to secure 
additional employees. Without good 
employee relations, it is almost impos- 
sible to compete for additional em- 
ployees under present conditions. 

10. Improves dealer relations. In 
these days of shortages maintaining 
good dealer relations is a severe prob- 
lem. Anything that will make your 
customer’s dealers happier will be very 
welcome. 

11. Improves your customer’s pros- 
pects for future markets and for future 
economic conditions. You may not be- 


Envelope stuffer designed to promote more business by Bebout and Downs, Cleveland printers 
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DON’T WINK IN DARK 


“Doing business without advertising, 
Is like winking at a girl in the dark. 
You know what you're doing, 

But no one else does.’’ 





BEBOUT & DOWNS, Inc. 
MAin 1-5532 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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lieve it now, but some day this “war” 
will be over. And when it is and condi- 
tions start back toward normal again, 
your customer will wonder why he 
didn’t hold his customers while the go- 
ing was tough. You can devise some 
literature that will help him. 

12. Improves business and public re- 
lations (helps to keep business and in- 
dustry out of the dog house). And this 
is more important for the future than 
you realize. 

While these appeals are taken from 
business paper advertising, they are just 
as effective when used in direct mail, 
provided that they are directed to 
business men engaged in industry and 
manufacture. Actually they can be more 
effective because more specific material 
can be included in a sizable direct mail 
piece than can be packed into a page 
advertisement. Furthermore, it is pos- 
sible to send this specific information 
direct to every person who would 
benefit by it. 

So why lose your enthusiasm? You 
can find other subjects to work on. 
Plenty of materials are advertised in 
the business magazines and any one of 
them can be made into an attractive 
mailing piece. 


Idea for Blotter 

Speaking of good advertising and 
blotters, we saw one the other day that 
had a one-inch sandpaper strip across 
the bottom. Copy read ‘Use the sand- 
paper below when you want a really 
fine point on a pencil. Use the telephone 
number below when you want...” 


How to Print Watermark 

To print a trademark or business 
slogan as a watermark use equal parts 
of glycerine and wood alcohol with 
good rollers and everything perfectly 
clean. Use a light impression on good 
unwatermarked paper. 
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New Rubber Plate Cylinder 

“Drawlok” is the name of a new cyl- 
inder for rubber plates developed by 
Crawford, Inc., Engineering, of 254 
Aborn St., Providence, R. I. The cylin- 
der makes use of a principle said to 
greatly reduce the time required to 
attach rubber plates to cylinders. It 
also enables an operator to make 
changes and make-ready corrections on 
rubber plates in a matter of seconds, 
the manufacturers claim. The basic 
construction feature consists of a 








inches. Custom-built cylinders may be 
obtained for any rotary press using 
rubber plates. 


Develops Combination Press 

The Davidson Corporation, 1020-60 
W. Adams St., Chicago 7, IIl., has de- 
veloped a new combination offset and 
letterpress shop unit, known as the 
Davidson Dual, Model 233, designed to 
handle stock from 4 by 6 inches to 14 
by 17% inches. With a printing area 











of an extra copy or two of letters or 
invoices, the duplicator is said to be 
capable of reproducing printing, typ- 
ing, or pencil in a few minutes. 

The machine is not designed to pro- 
vide the fineness of detail expected from 
a photograph or for duplicating in 
large quantities, the manufacturers 
emphasized. 

Copying with the duplicator is ac- 
complished with infra red light. On the 
page to be copied, the white space re- 
flects the light while the printing or 











Drawlok joint which extends from one typing absorbs the light and converts 
end of the cylinder to the other and it into heat. The heat is transferred to 
may be opened or closed by turning a the heat sensitive thermofax sheet, re- 
control knob. The pressure is equal at producing the original printing. Ther- 
all points of the joint the entire length mofax sheets are supplied by the firm. 
of the cylinder. : . 

Rubber plates are not attached di- New Carbide-Tipped Saw , 
rectly to the cylinder; they are at- The North American Products Co., 
tached by means of cement or sticky 3103 W. Cherry St., Milwaukee, has 
back to a draw sheet of tympan paper, announced a new Woodsman carbide- 
press board, or sheet metal cut to the tipped circular saw blade said to be ‘ 
exact length and width required. The able to slice through mounting nails ( 
flat sheet is then wrapped around the in cuts with no chipping or dulling of : 
cylinder and both ends are inserted in the saw. With a six-point wide blade, I 
the open joint. As the joint is closed the makers say it is suitable for trim- i 
tightly, the sheet containing the plate ming linotype slugs, mortising engrav- 3 
is drawn securely in place around the ings and cut-off operations on copper 1 
cylinder. The plates are then ready to and zine cuts and electrotypes. The V 
print. new saw blade is available in all sizes, g 

The Drawlok cylinders are built in with mounting dimensions to fit stand- y 
standard lengths from 12 to 60 inches ard machines. ‘ 
and in diameters from four to 12 0 

Automatic Stapler Developed d 
Staplex is the name of a new auto- u 
matic electric stapling machine devel- p 
Davidson offers a new model combination letter- oped by the Staplex Co., 68-72 Jay St., a 
press-offset unit to handle sheets from 4” x 6” Brooklyn 1. Equipped with a knob for T 
to 14” x 1714", with printing area of 13” x 17” quick position adjustment, the machine sl 
of 13 by 17 inches, the new press is weighs 12% pounds and plugs into any li 
equipped with the Davidson automatic Ps 
suction pile feeder with a capacity of 
5000 sheets of 20-pound stock or its 
equivalent. Standard equipment in- 
cludes a newly developed variable- 
speed drive which permits instant 
change of speed ranging from 2000 to 
5400 sheets per hour. The press is re- 
ported to be suitable for multiple long 
and short run jobs including 11- by 17- 
inch four-page folders, 814- by 11-inch 
work-and-turn forms, letterheads two- : 
up, as well as catalog sheets, advertis- a 
ing folders, specification sheets, blot- 
ters, manuals and the like. 
Duplicator Marketed 
Thermo-Fax, a new duplicator ma- 
chine of the Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn., is now being test-marketed is g ~ - | 
Pictured is a Drawlok, a newly-developed type in New York, Washington, and Chi- Staplex is a new automatic stapling device Ret 
cylinder of Crawford, Inc., Providence, R. I. cago. Designed to meet the office needs for offices, mail rooms, and duplicating firms nm 
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electric outlet. Stapling is instantane- 
ous as the papers are inserted. Business 
office, mailing room and duplicating 
department applications are illustrated 
in a bulletin sent on request. 


Discontinued Faces Offered 

American Type Founders now offers 
printers an opportunity to obtain new 
fonts of discontinued faces and sizes 
when subscription orders are sufficient 
to warrant production runs. The plan 
was designed to supply the occasional 
demand for faces for which general 
demand does not make it feasible to 
manufacture such types for stock. ATF 
branches and salesmen are accepting 
orders for faces such as large-size Cas- 
lon Oldstyle No. 471 and the three sizes 
of Caslon Oldstyle No. 472. Orders for 
fonts of spaces and quads in odd sizes, 
including 22 point, are also accepted. 
Because of the plan’s subscription na- 
ture, ATF cannot give estimates or 
delivery date promises, but before cast- 
ing any face all customers are con- 
tacted to confirm orders. 


Automatic Three-Knife Trimmer 

Rapid Trimmer, a new automatic 
three-knife machine for conveyor-line 
trimming of magazines, books and 
pamphlets, will be handled exclusively 
in the United States by the E. P. Law- 
son Co., 426 W. 38rd St., New York 
City. The trimmer handles in-feeding, 
clamping, trimming and delivery to the 
belt conveyor at speeds from 15 to 25 
piles per minute. Trimmed work sizes 
range from 2 by 3% inches to 11% by 
16% inches. Features include a hand 
wheel with visible divided scale, which 
simplifies setting the knives for size 
variations; easy feeding and trimming 
adjustments; automatic centralized 
one-shot lubrication; a V-belt motor 
drive; a specially designed conveyor 
unit permitting easy removal of com- 
pleted work. Clamp pressure is variable 
and, once adjusted, remains constant. 
Transparent, unbreakable Plexi-Glass 
shields covering the knives and the de- 
livery section protect the operator and 
permit full view of operation. 





Rapid Trimmer, a new automatic three-knife 
trimmer, handles the in-feeding, clamping, 
trimming and delivery of 15-25 piles per minute 


Precision Color Camera 

Klimsch Super Autohorika, imported 
by Amsterdam Continental Types and 
Graphic Equipment, Inc., New York, 
is offered as a new precision color cam- 
era for engraving purposes. One fea- 
ture is automatic focusing. When re- 
duction or enlargement percentages are 
set, electric power moves the lens and 
copyholder and stops when copy ap- 
pears on the ground glass at right size. 
Exact focus is maintained throughout 
this synchronized operation. The cam- 
era also features a new system of 
built-in straightline image reversing. 
A turn of a wheel reverses the image 
while size and focus remain true with- 
out moving copy or camera. 





The new Klismsch Super Autohorika precision 
color camera introduces completely automatic 
focusing for engravers, its manufacturers claim 


Midget Punching Kit 

Taube Plastics, Inc., 200-G Hudson 
St., New York 13, has brought out a 
Midget Punching Kit for plastic bind- 
ing of catalogs, reports, presentations, 
photographs, etc., in any office. It is a 
table model 6 inches long, 4 5/16 inches 
wide and about 4 inches high, including 
the handle. Tauber-Tube dies punch 
3/32 by 7/16-inch holes. With the kit 
come durable plastic Tauber-Tubes of 
various sizes and colors. The holes ac- 
commodate all sizes from 3/16 to one 
inch inside diameter. A side gauge per- 
mits binding any size sheets in two 
steps: punching the rectangular holes, 
then inserting the Tauber-Tube bind- 
ings by hand. 


Self-Adhering Plastic Perfected 

From Leathertone, Inc., 260 Tremont 
St., Boston 16, Mass., comes a new 
self-adhering plastic for promotional 
display. Printed matter is laminated 
between two sheets of the specially 
compounded plastic material. The plas- 
tic is said to be ideally suited for in- 
definite display. Application requires 
removal of air and water bubbles after 
the surface dust has been removed 
through washing. The company will 
sell untreated plastic for printing or 
will handle the complete job including 
the printing. 


Photo-Typesetter Developed 

A new photographic typesetter has 
been developed by the Filmotype Cor- 
poration, 60 W. Superior St., Chicago. 
Designed for the preparation of printed 





Filmotype is a table typesetting machine that 
photo-proofs composition 10-point to 144-point 


material, the machine is said to produce 
sharp, clean proofs in all popular type 
styles and faces from 10 point to 144 
point. More than 20 fonts, consisting 
of film negative strips, can be inserted 
into the typesetter at one time. The 
table model typesetter of all-metal con- 
struction weighing less than 40 pounds 
is equipped with controls for justifica- 
tion, letterspacing, and cutting-in, and 
the photographic materials allow the 
entire operation to be performed in a 
normally lighted room. 


Plate Saw Marketed 
A new plate saw, Model 24, has been 


developed by H. B. Rouse & Co., 619 N. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Designed 
to eliminate many of the manual func- 
tions in the mounting and finishing op- 
erations of printers, stereotypers and 
photoengravers, the machine handles 
copper, zinc, magnesium or plastic 
plates mounted on wood, plastic, or 
shelleast. Mounted on a steel cabinet, 
the saw occupies a floor space of 26 by 
26 inches and is said to automatically 
cut up to 24 inches of type high work 
in 27 seconds. Half horsepower AC or 
DC motors are available. 





~H. B. Rouse has introduced a new plate saw 
to speed up mounting and finishing opera- 
tions for printers, stereotypers, and engravers 
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Association Leaders Predict 


(Concluded from Page 29) 
during this stepped-up preparedness 
and wartime period. Plants in general 
are equipped with the most up-to-date 
procedures and equipment. These, plus 
constant improvement in skill of 
craftsmen and apprentices, maintain 
consistent quality of photoengraved 
products. 

“A supply of skilled manpower is 
available. Only an all-out world war 
could create a serious shortage. This is 
due to the fact that apprentices are 
veterans of the last World War, over 
draft age, with sizeable families. 

“Photoengraved products are not 
under price control. There are no dras- 
tic restrictions on metals and supplies. 
National Production Authority allo- 
cates raw materials directly to manu- 
facturers in ample quantity to cover 
the industry’s requirements. 

“The photoengraving industry is in 
an excellent position to supply the full 
needs of its clientele, barring unfore- 
seeable economic or wartime crisis.” 


Frederick W. Schmidt, President, 
Advertising Typographers Assn. of 
America: 

“The promise of 1952 is hazy. There 
is little reason for anticipating boom 
business or any severe decline from 
1951 levels. Advertising typographers’ 
volume depends, in large measure, upon 
national advertising volume, which au- 
thoritative reports indicate will con- 
tinue close to present levels throughout 
the year. 

“Operating problems are more criti- 
cal. Manpower, from errand boys to 
skilled help, is difficult to obtain. Met- 
als, while not tight, are under control, 
and any further curtailment in paper 
supply might well be reflected in the 
volume of our business. But the out- 
look is optimistic.” 


George J. Bilsey, President of the 
International Graphic Arts Education 
Association: 

“Due to the present emergency, 
there has been a shortage of printing 
teachers and a drop in high school 
enrollments. Teachers are difficult to 
obtain, because of excellent working 
conditions and high pay in trade and 
business. Low student enrollments are 
due to lucrative employment for 
youths in all branches of industry. In 
view of compulsory military service, 
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male youth has an attitude of futility 
toward education. 

“Educators view these conditions as 
indicating a declining need for print- 
ing education. Many school shops have 
been disbanded. If the present war hys- 
teria subsides, I believe there will be 
more interest in vocational and indus- 
trial arts education, resulting in greater 
school enrollments and larger demand 
for printing teachers.” 


John Key, President, Screen Process 
Printing Association, International: 

“The outlook for screen process 
printing is promising. Screen printing 
will share in the increased demand on 
the graphic arts industry, and will ac- 
celerate its own potential considerably 
because of the technical and economic 
consciousness this group has generated 
within itself during the last three years. 

“Until recently the process was 
largely manual; so many more tech- 
nical advances are possible. They are 
materializing rapidly. New photo-me- 
chanical equipment and techniques, 
new presses, inks and drying methods 
are bound to expand the horizon of 
this method. With technical expansion, 
operators are experiencing a new eco- 
nomic consciousness. Equipment costs 
money; skilled workers demand higher 
wages; it costs more to go into the 
business, more to stay in it. Need for 
more sales is imperative. Improved pro- 
duction methods warrant larger jobs 
and increased revenue. There is need 
for definite sales effort to keep pace 
with improved production, and for 
operators to realize the value of their 
trade association’s sales and promo- 
tional efforts. 

“Very little screen process business 
will be drawn from competitive meth- 
ods. The process is creating an entirely 
new and specialized market for count- 
less printing jobs now going undone. 
The new year will be the greatest the 
screen process industry has yet known.” 





Frank Frazier, Executive Director, 
Direct Mail Advertising Association: 

“In the face of increased postal rates, 
and higher costs for labor and mate- 
rials, direct advertising becomes more 
important than ever—as an effective 
tool of selling and merchandising. 
These problems present a challenge 
which will be successfully met by the 
industry. 

“During 1952, I look for much 
more screening of mailing lists than 
has ever been done before. And prob- 
ably more mailings, to smaller lists. 
The selectivity which is a major advan- 
tage of direct advertising will be a 
major factor in this development. 

“The demands on copy—to produce 
greater results—will probably result in 
the compilation and use of more spe- 
cialized lists than has been necessary. 
Ingenuity in production will also be at 
a premium—to get effects cheaper. 

“As one of the largest segments of 
the advertising industry, direct adver- 
tising’s 1951 volume of more than a 
billion dollars should run at an equally 
high or even higher total in new year. 

“The expanding defense effort of our 
economy will present new and addi- 
tional opportunities for the direct ad- 
vertising industry to participate.” 


Toners for Black Inks 

It is necessary to tone black inks 
with either bronze or milori among the 
iron blues or purple of the hue of a 
good grade of iridescent reflex blue in 
order to overcome the brownish cast of 
carbon black mixed with varnish. This 
is taken care of by the ink maker. 
Ample toner increases the cost of an 
ink and it is not uncommon for a cus- 
tomer to complain that the black ink 
in a catalog is not deep enough when a 
cheap black has been used. In an emer- 
gency such a black may be toned with 
a good bronze blue or bronze blue and 
iridescent reflex blue. It should be kept 
in mind that the iron blues are natur- 
ally good driers and that many reflex 
blues at times are very slow driers and 
must be given a charge of drier. 








Through the Crystal Ball Darkly 


“T can give an honest answer to only one question—what’s our most impor- 
tant problem and its solution? More business for printers and composition 
houses. Frankly, the man who can answer the questions with sincerity, 
believing he is answering them correctly, is either fooling himself, or he is 
the most gifted prophet in the world today.”—Frank M. Sherman, Executive 
Director, International Typographic Composition Association. 
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Equipment Manufacturers See Good Year 


Definite opinion that the year will 
be bright for printing is expressed by 
D. W. Schulkind, president, E. P. 
Lawson Co., Inc. He foresees curtailed 
production of certain durable equip- 
ment, but a considerable volume of 
general equipment and merchandise 
requiring an all-out selling effort, using 
all forms of printing to overcome any 
consumer resistance that might occur. 

“Savings bank deposits have been 
increasing steadily, so the money is 
available,” he notes. “What has to be 
done is to create the desire to spend it. 
This is the role that printing and other 
advertising media will be called on to 
perform. 

“At least through the first half of 
the year there will be less materials for 
manufacturing heavy durable equip- 
ment. We hope that the last half will 
see an easing of Government regula- 
tions and restrictions. 

“Peace in Korea of itself will not 
make for marked curtailment of the 
defense effort. We will have to supply 
armament to European countries to 
put them in a position to defend demo- 
cratic countries against communism. 

“The present administration will 
certainly make every possible effort, by 
using Government funds, to keep busi- 
ness at top level, so as to assure success 
in 1952. The fact that this is an elec- 
tion year will, if anything, help to keep 
business at a high point.” 

Equipment manufacturers will un- 
doubtedly face increasing production 
problems, according to George S. 
Dively, president, the Harris-Seybold 
Company. Continuing demand will 
probably come into more conflict with 
increasing raw material shortages, and 
pressure for more conversion to defense 
work. 

Most printing equipment producers 
are diverting a considerable part of 
their facilities to defense work. Harris- 
Seybold, at the year-end, was schedul- 
ing 35 to 40 per cent of its capacity 
to defense, primarily machine tools and 
aircraft jet engine components. To 
meet special requirements of the 
Armed Forces, the company’s new 
17x22 and 21x28 presses have been 
developed into mobile package units. 
Engineering and research will continue 
on both civilian and defense projects. 

The trend to lithography and more 
color printing in the advertising and 


commercial printing fields is expected 
to continue. This should support de- 
mand for multi-color equipment, re- 
flected last year in the company’s ship- 
ment of its one-hundredth four-color 
and first five-color offset presses. 

To meet unforeseeable changes in 
the international situation and Govern- 
ment programs, Mr. Dively advises “‘all 
of us to maintain a high degree of flex- 
ibility in planning operations.” 

Assuming that the international situ- 
ation stays about the same, or improves, 
Harry W. Knoll, president, H. B. 
Rouse & Company, predicts a good 
year. Certain industries will be badly 
curtailed on materials, but this should 
be more than offset by the vast amount 
of defense work. Most companies will 
maintain good advertising budgets, and 
this will react favorably on printing. 
Higher wages and other costs, stem- 
ming from increased volume, will 
stimulate use of time-saving equip- 
ment. Despite restrictions, Rouse ex- 
pects to take care of printing custom- 
ers’ needs, and plans to do more defense 
work. Mr. Knoll does not believe Ko- 
rean peace would make a great differ- 
ence in the amount of available mate- 
rials, “because everything indicates that 





Invest in Human Values 

“Educational costs represent 
an investment in human capaci- 
ties, which constitute the most 
important factor in the develop- 
ment of the graphic arts or any 
other industry. To survive and 
continue to grow as private 
enterprise in the face of com- 
petition from other forms of 
communication, the printing in- 
dustry must greatly increase its 
expenditures for education and 
research, Expenditures for train- 
ing young men to assume super- 
visory, administrative, and pro- 
duction management positions in 
printing should be placed in the 
same category as other basic costs 
such as wages, salaries, and ex- 
penditures for materials.”—Glen 
U. Cleeton, Ad ministrative Dean 
of the Printing Management De- 
partment, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 











the Government is committed to a five- 
year defense effort.” 

J. Edgar Lee, president, Challenge 
Machinery Company, writes: “Our 
business is normal, the printing indus- 
try seems to be a little quiet, but the 
election year ought to speed up neces- 
sities in the printing line. So far, Gov- 
ernment restrictions have not been too 
drastic, and so many of our orders are 
covered by DO specifications that our 
requirements for materials are nicely 
taken care of. All in all, to us 1952 
presents a bright prospect.” 

Neither gloomy nor bright, but just 
average, is the outlook as viewed by 
W. T. Clawson, advertising manager, 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. High 
national production should make busi- 
ness good, but Government costing 
policies, which do not accept many 
printing items as part of cost, together 
with reduced normal civilian produc- 
tion, will tend to lower printing vol- 
ume, thereby probably making 1952 a 
more or less average year. 

“Our only real problem,” Mr. Claw- 
son says, “is whether the Government 
will demand more or less defense pro- 
duction. We hope to continue turning 
out 50 per cent printing equipment 
and 50 per cent war production. Gov- 
ernment restrictions will affect our 
civilian products, because our prime 
necessity is scarce metals. As war ma- 
terials producers, we are permitted to 
expand, but materials and tools for 
expansion are still not easy to get. If 
Korean peace comes, we believe there 
will be a let-down in the general busi- 
ness level, including printing, within 
six months of the event. The election 
may affect individual lines, but not 
printing as a whole.” 

Walton Laboratories expects to feel 
little effect from Government restric- 
tions and Korean peace. John B. Fel- 
dermann sees 1952 as bright for hu- 
midification, because material and man- 
power shortages will make it necessary 
to improve plant efficiency. Most im- 
portant problem is the education of the 
prospect by advertising. 

W. C. Huebner, Huebner Labora- 
tories, believes that tough early months 
will iron out into a full year no better 
or worse than 1951. Difficulty in se- 
curing materials and keeping men em- 
ployed will be a problem, depending on 
conditions that, very likely, will change 
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from month to month. End of the 
Korean war would not affect printing 
until business in general picks up or lets 
up. Judging by experience, the election 
will have no unfavorable effect on 
printing. 

Martin M. Reed, president, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., believes that “‘the 
outlook for our branch of the printing 
industry appears bright. In the absence 
of drastic reductions in material allot- 
ments, shipments of our normal com- 
mercial products should remain at or 
about the 1951 level. 

“The most important problem need- 
ing a workable solution in 1952 is per- 
haps that of converting from produc- 
tion of Linotype products to work un- 
der various Government contracts as 
CMP material limitations take effect. 

“Government restrictions during 
1952 pose a problem, but we do not 
expect a substantial decrease in sales 
volume during the year. ... Any regu- 
lations restricting expansion or con- 
struction of plant may, as far as our 
customers’ plants are concerned, re- 
strict to some extent the demand for 
our machines. 

“The effect of peace in Korea on the 
printing business would depend in large 
part upon the effect of such peace in 
terms of elimination of government 
regulations hampering business activity 
and the reduction in the heavy tax 
burdens that siphon away cash that 
otherwise might be spent either to re- 
place obsolete printing equipment, or 
to maintain present equipment at a 
high level of efficiency.” 

American Type Founders’ 1951 sales 
volume compared favorably with what 
had been budgeted. “The outlook for 
1952 is for orders for more presses than 
we will be able to produce,” says Presi- 
dent Edward G. Williams. “‘The con- 
tributing factor is the sharp cut given 
manufacturers by the Government on 
the allocation of critical materials. We 
plan to continue manufacturing repair 
and replacement parts. We feel a defi- 
nite obligation to help printers keep 
their present machinery operating.” 

Officers of three Mid-Western com- 
panies who did not want their names 
used expressed the following views: 

Outlook: “The inflationary trend 
will slightly more than offset the defla- 
tionary trend, and business will con- 
tinue at about the same level as 1951.” 
... “No undue gloom. As a basic indus- 
try, the graphic arts is not apt to be 
subject to any exceeding variations.” 
... “About an average year.” 
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Problems: “I’m darned if I know 
which is most important. Perhaps it’s 
implementing the solutions we think 
we've found.” . . . “How to maintain 
a satisfactory working position under 
all of the controls with which we have 
to contend.” 

Restrictions: “Limitations on mate- 
rials, manpower, equipment, and in- 
creased defense spending will cause 
considerable disruption within busi- 
ness, but we can’t predict its effect on 
printing.” ... “We can’t predict any- 
thing other than a projection of our 
present status.” . . . “No serious effect 





on our volume, but they will hold down 
any plant expansion.” 

Korean peace: ‘““We don’t think any- 
one seriously believes it can be achieved 
during 1952.” . . . “Any situation 
where the seller seeks to sell his prod- 
ucts is beneficial, because graphic arts 
products are used in these efforts.” .. . 
“Prediction impossible.” 

Election year: “Should help printing 
generally.” . . . “Past election years 
have slowed up business. Factors have 
changed so greatly that it is hard to 
see that this one would have any mate- 
rial effect on printing.” 


Graphic Arts Men Prophesy 


(Concluded from Page 29) 
continues, but output is limited by the 
ability of clients to finance it. 

“Equally important, and more sig- 
nificant, is the constantly increasing 
tax burden. Present taxes, with possible 
further increases, have a strangle hold 
on betterment or expansion plans. They 
just can’t be financed under present 
conditions. The obvious solution is re- 
duction of all, unnecessary civilian 
spending by the Federal Government. 
The saving would be more than ample 
to cover rearmament costs. Savings of 
millions of dollars, lost through mal- 
feasance and downright thievery, quite 
possibly could result in tax reduction. 
A sound American dollar would be a 
greater weapon for peace than has yet 
been invented by the Pentagon brain 
trust. Russia need have no fear of our 
atomic bombs if we spend ourselves 
into bankruptcy.” 

Mack’s vice-president, Harold S. 
Hutchison, secretary of Printing In- 
dustry of America, expects no slump 
in printing generally, unless there is 
over-expansion of facilities, which he 
doubts can take place. He finds pre- 
dictions made difficult by “the turmoil 
in the world and our country, lack of 
leadership in our Government, corrup- 
tion and graft so prevalent in high cir- 
cles, lack of integrity on the part of 
those who would lead us, and wishy- 
washy directives emanating from all 
officials of the National Defense Au- 
thority. . .. We shall continue to pray 
for peace and for the time when all 
men shall again be free to enjoy the 
fruits of their own labor without being 
controlled by those greedy for power.” 

“The outlook is uncertain,” writes 
George G. Fetter, Jr., president, Fet- 
ter Printing Co., Louisville, “but we 


have had such times before. We met 
the problems successfully and expect 
to do so now. We have been spending 
money to get and train young execu- 
tives, and this is paying off.” 

“Dreary but not gloomy,” says 
George W. Rosenthal, president, S. 
Rosenthal & Company, Inc., Cincin- 
nati. “‘There’s a squeeze on printing 
profits. Taxes cause a sizeable part of 
it, but increased labor costs cannot be 
compensated for in a buyers’ market. 
Our biggest problem is resisting the 
buyers’ market and ill-advised com- 
petitors, who quote distressingly low.” 

“A change in Washington would 
stimulate my enthusiasm and brighten 
my confidence in the future, which at 
present has hit an all-time low,” writes 
Ray F. Frey, Ray F. Frey Company, 
Denver. “Corruption in high Govern- 
ment offices would alone destroy opti- 
mism, but the attitude of top officials 
in condoning such unforgivable actions 
is sad indeed. The present trend is not 
favorable to a business man who has 
his fortune tied up in machinery and 
equipment and is not interested in 
Government contracts. The new year 
is an important one for the American 
people. Either they will show their dis- 
gust by voting for a free America, or 
they will find themselves in a position 
where they are outnumbered by the 
millions living off their tax dollars. 

“Last year we bought three new 
presses and other equipment, and re- 
modeled our building, not because we 
were optimistic, but to place ourselves 
in a position to be competitive with 
faster equipment in more suitable quar- 
ters. Korean peace would be felt par- 
ticularly in industrial areas with large 
numbers of defense contracts. Cam- 
paign work should keep volume up.” 
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Plans for PIA Convention 

Members of the Associated Printers 
and Lithographers of St. Louis, Inc., 
are presently engaged in planning a 
royal reception for the 1952 convention 
of the Printing Industry of America 
in St. Louis Oct. 12-18. Fifteen com- 
mittees have been appointed to insure 
an elaborate welcome to the thousand 
or more registrants expected and to 
provide the entertainment program. 
Clyde K. Murphy, vice-president of 
Blackwell Wielandy Co., and Don O. 
Pyke, advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Graham Paper Co., 
chairman and co-chairman of conven- 
tion arrangements, and Fred E. Win- 
sor, executive vice-president of APL, 
are now holding a series of meetings 
with convention committees. 

It has been 31 years since PIA has 
met in St. Louis. Convention headquar- 
ters will be at the Chase and Park ho- 
els, situated near the entrance of 
Forest Park. 


Profit Increase Revealed 

The printing industry of Los An- 
geles has shown a substantial increase 
in profit in 1950 over 1949, a recently 
released financial ratio study of the 
Printing Industries Association, Inc. 
of Los Angeles reveals. The report dis- 
closed an average profit of surveyed 
plants in the area in 1950 to be 6.38 
per cent, an increase of 2.21 per cent 
over 1949’s figure of 4.17 per cent. 

Although Los Angeles is still behind 
the national profit average of 8.10 per 
cent, the difference was sliced almost 
in half during 1950. 

The Association has also published 
a quarterly hour-cost summary. Based 
on the PIA uniform cost-finding sys- 
tem, the summary is an attempt to 
provide helpful cost data to member 
plants and to stimulate interest in 
adopting the cost-finding system among 
members. 


Culver, Rochester (N. Y.) Institute of Technology; representative of International Graphic Arts E 
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New Conferences Scheduled 

Two new trainer coaching confer- 
ences of the LTF-PIA Foreman’s 
Management program are now on the 
docket. William F. Gutwein, employee 
and public relations director of the 
C. T. Dearing Co., Louisville, and 
chairman of the Foreman’s Manage- 
ment Committee; and Charles LeBlanc, 
executive staff, Research Institute of 
America, will conduct the New York 
conference scheduled for January and 
the Dayton conference in March. 

The number of certified trainers or 
instructors in the program, inaug- 
urated last January, will reach 80 with 
the completion of the two conferences. 


New Graphic Arts Center 

Opening of Milwaukee’s first graphic 
arts center on Feb. 1 has been an- 
nounced by the Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion. The center will occupy some 
17,000 square feet on the third floor of 
the Welch building and will provide 
headquarters space for the association 
and the Graphic Arts and Advertising 





Members of the Executive Committee of the Educational Council, Graphic Arts Industry, make plans for three publications for industry-wide educational 
use following an $18,000 publications fund grant. Left to right: Herbert Livesey, secretary of the National Association of Printing Ink Makers; B. C. 


at 


Plant Maintenance Conference 

The roster of 56 speakers lined up for 
the annual Plant Maintenance Confer- 
ence and Show in Philadelphia’s Con- 
vention Hall Jan. 14-17 includes Clyde 
W. Falby, press room superintendent 
of the Condé Nast Press, Greenwich, 
Conn.; George G. Gustafson, Condé 
Nast maintenance department super- 
intendent; Robert Waller, engineering 
operations manager, and J. R. Curtis, 
chief engineer, Scott Paper Company. 
Mr. Falby and Mr. Gustafson will dis- 
cuss printing plant maintenance and 
the Scott men will talk on maintenance 
in pulp and paper plants. 


Paper Mill Sold 


The Trenton (N. J.) Times Corp. has 
purchased the Manistique paper mill 
from the Mead Corp. of Dayton, Ohio. 
Mead will continue to operate the mill 
until early 1952 when the new owners 
will gradually change over to news- 
print for export to South American 
publishers. The mill has a capacity of 
80 tons a day. 


Mid-Winter Board Meeting Set 


Progress reports on new fields of 
activities will be made at the mid-win- 
ter board of governors meeting of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen at the Sheraton Gib- 
son Hotel, Cincinnati, Feb. 16 and 17. 
The board will also hear a report by 
the redistricting committee headed by 
Basil M. Parsons. The report in its 
final form will be ready for presenta- 
tion to the delegates attending the 33rd 
international convention in St. Louis, 
Aug. 10-13. 

In addition preliminary plans for the 
educational program of the convention 
will be taken up under the supervision 
of Edward A. Aitken of Toronto, Can- 
ada, chairman of the International 
Technical Commission. 





iation; W. E. Griswold, of the Lithographic 


Technical Foundation; E. G. Williams, president of American Type Founders and representative of the chanel Printing Equipment Association; B. J. 
Taymans, assistant general manager, Printing Industry of America; J. J. Rudisill, Council President and chairman of the Education Committee, 
Printing Industry of America, and president of the James J. Rudisill Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Elmer Voigt, Western Printing and Lithographing Co., Racine, 
Wis., which through its contribution of $5,000 is the only participating (company) member of Council; H. L. Gage; James R. Brackett, general manager, 


Printing Industry of America; Ralph Cole, Consolidated Lithographing; W. O. Morgan, Chicago Lithographic Institute, teacher training representative 
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Chicagoans To Select Exhibit Books 


Entries for the 30th annual Fifty 
Books of the Year Exhibition are being 
selected by a jury of Chicago designers 
and typographers. All previous exhibi- 
tions have been organized at the New 
York office of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. The Midwest now 
comes into the picture to emphasize the 





national scope of the organization and 
the exhibition, which will have its na- 
tional opening in Chicago in March be- 
fore it travels across the United States 
and to England. The Chicago jury will 
make its selections in New York, but 
exhibition literature will be designed 
and produced in Chicago. 


Chicago Fifty Books of the Year Committee (I. to r.): G. R. Higgins, president, Higgins, Inc.; 
Burton Cherry (chairman), design and typography director, Cuneo Press; Mary D. Alexander, editor, 
University of Chicago Press; Dr. Robert Hunter Middleton, Department of Typeface Design, Ludlow 
Typograph Company; Philip Reed, printer and wood engraver, Printing Office of Philip Reed; 
Not shown: Harold English, printing design and production authority; William Fleming, designer 
and art director; Walter Howe, director of design and typography, R. R. Donnelley and Sons Co.; 
and Harold Tribolet, manager of the Extra Bindery Department of the R. R. Donnelley and Sons Co. 





Trio of Chicagoans comprising the jury for the 30th annual Fifty Books of Year Exhibition. Left 
to right: Albert Kner, director of the Container Corporation of America’s design laboratory 
and long associated with fine printing and bookmaking; E. Willis Jones, designer and art 
director; William Nicoll, director, Edit, Inc., designer of many books in previous exhibitions 
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Co-chairmen of the Fifty Books Com- 
mittee are Burton Cherry, director of 
design and typography for the Cuneo 
Press, Inc., Chicago, and Milton Glick, 
director of production for the Viking 
Press, New York. Both are AIGA vice- 
presidents. Mr. Glick acts as liaison 
between the Chicago committee and 
AIGA’s board of directors. 

Others on the committee are: Mary 
D. Alexander, editor-in-chief, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; Harold English, 
printing design and production author- 
ity; William Fleming, designer and art 
director; Geoffrey R. Higgins, presi- 
dent, Higgins, Inc.; Walter Howe, di- 
rector of design and typography, R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons Company; Dr. 
Robert Hunter Middleton, director, De- 
partment of Typeface Design, Ludlow 
Typograph Company; Philip Reed, 
printer and wood engraver, Printing 
Office of Philip Reed; Harold Tribolet, 
manager, Extra Bindery Department, 
R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company. 

The New York committee includes 
Paul A. Bennett, Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company; Henry Roberts, Scrib- 
ner Press, and Daniel Melcher, R. R. 
Bowker and Company. 


Scholarship Established 


A $500 annual scholarship for a stu- 
dent in the Paper Engineering course 
at the Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute 
has been established by the McLaurin- 
Jones Co. of Brookfield, Mass., to be 
made available for the scholastic year 
of 1952-1953. The scholarship will be 
awarded on the basis of rank achieved 
in the college aptitude tests, on the 
applicant’s high school record, and on 
the recommendation of high school 
principals. 

First preference will be given to em- 
ployees of the endowing company and 
their sons. Actual selection of the re- 
cipients of the award will be made by 
the scholarship committee of the Insti- 
tute. The award will be renewed an- 
nually throughout the recipient’s four 
years provided a suitable scholastic 
record is maintained. 


Goss Elects Officers 


Officers of the Goss Printing Press 
Co., Chicago, were elected at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors following 
the annual stockholders’ meeting, Dec. 
14, as follows: R. C. Corlett, president; 
J. A. Riggs, executive vice-president; 
K. J. Williams, treasurer; M. E. Oli- 
phant, secretary; G. B. Wise, assistant 
secretary; C. S. Reilly, vice-president, 
sales; C. S. Crafts, vice-president, 
engineering; A. O. Holmberg, vice- 
president, manufacturing, and W. T. 
Goss, vice-president. 


IPI Changes Divisional Name 

It’s now Interchemical Corporation- 
Printing Ink Division instead of In- 
ternational Prinking Ink Division of 
Interchemical Corporation. The com- 
pany announced that the change was 
made for corporate reasons. The IPI 
trademark identification is retained. 
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George L. Welp Dies 

George L. Welp, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the Inter- 
chemical Corporation’s Printing Ink 


George L. Welp, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager for IPI, died on November 29 


Division, died Nov. 29 in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at the age of 61. He was well 
known as a speaker on color printing 
and advertising. 

After studying at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, he was an apprentice in the 
art department of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. Later he was with Collier’s, 
Metropolitan Magazine and Blackman 
Company, now Compton Advertising 
Agency. He operated his own advertis- 
ing service from 1930 to 1933, then 
joined Interchemical and in 1936 be- 
came advertising and sales promotion 
manager. 

Mr. Welp was one of the editors who 
prepared International Printing Ink’s 
“Three Monographs in Color,” and he 
was a co-designer of the books and 
author of one. In 1946 he prepared lec- 
tures for the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute on building advertising to pro- 
duce sales. 


Original NPIRI Members Feted 


Original members of the board of 
directors of the National Printing Ink 
Research Institute, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., were feted at a ban- 
quet on Dec. 5. Present were board 
members, the technical committee of 
NPIRI and staff members of the In- 
stitute. A plaque was presented to 
Anthony J. Math of Sinclair and Val- 
entine Co., in commendation of his 
stewardship as president of the first 
board. 


Cuneo Plans Roto Plant 

Plans for the construction of a 
$3,000,000 rotogravure plant in San 
Francisco are presently being formu- 
lated by the Cuneo Press, Inc., Chicago, 
with plants also in New York and San 
Francisco. The new plant will print the 
West coast edition of the Hearst Amer- 
ican Weekly by rotogravure beginning 








late next spring. Initial plans call for 
the printing of some 2,000,000 copies a 
week, Anticipated increases in circula- 
tion due to the introduction of the new 
process have been estimated at approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. 

Once in operation the San Francisco 
unit will spread into general commer- 
cial rotogravure, 


Craftsman’s Club Chartered 

The Hartford (Conn.) Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen was officially 
chartered on Oct. 25 with 170 members 
and guests present. Mark E. Bottomley 
was elected president of the group. 
Other officers include Oliver F. John- 
son, vice-president; S. Philip Hallgren, 
treasurer; Haige J. Garabedian, secre- 
tary. The officers were installed by a 
past International president, A. E. 
Giegengack. J. Homer Winkler, In- 
ternational president, presented the 
charter to the club. 


Screen Process Survey Launched 


The first national screen process 
census-survey has been launched by 
the Screen Process Printing Associa- 
tion. More than 10,000 questionnaire 
forms are currently being mailed to 
screen process operators all over the 
country. The Association plans pub- 
lication of its findings next summer. 

















































Litho Exhibit Deadline Near 

The Lithographers National Associ- 
ation has announced changes in classi- 
fication and rules for the Second Na- 
tional Offset Lithography Awards 
Competition. Added classifications, 
making the total 42, include media 
promotion, wall charts and pictoriai 
postcards. All work produced in 1951 
is eligible. 

Jan. 31 is the deadline for entries. 
Blanks may be obtained from LNA’s 
Chicago and New York offices. Entries 
should be sent prepaid to the former 
office, 127 North Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 2. First showing of the exhibits 
will be in Chicago early this year. 


Macy Succeeds Treanor 

J. Noel Macy has succeeded Arthur 
R. Treanor as director of the NPA 
Printing and Publishing Division. Mr. 
Treanor continues as a consultant. 
During World War II Mr. Macy was 
associated with the War Department 
Bureau of Public Relations, and from 
1945 to 1948 he was chief of the State 
Department’s International Press and 
Publications Division. He is chairman 
of the board of Vision, Spanish lan- 
guage news magazine, and was for- 
merly president of Westchester County 
(N. Y.) Publishers, Inc., which pub- 
lishes eight daily newspapers. 










Lucille Norman, Warner Brothers star of “The Champagne Bandit,” in which she plays the part of 
a printer's daughter, pulls a proof of the first announcement of her selection as ‘Miss Printer’s 
Devil of 1952” by the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen and the Printing 
Industry of America, joint sponsors of Printing Week, January 13-19. She is assisted by A. R. 


_ Tommasini, nationally-known. printing executive and chairman of publicity for Printing Week 
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Judges who selected merit award pieces in “Screen Process Printing After 30 Years’ show staged 
by Screen Process and Display Association, New York, (left to right): Victor Hugo, Eppens, Smith 
Co.; Rudolph Dusek, art director of the J. Walter Thompson Co.; Leo H. Joachim, editor-publisher 
of New York Printing News and Graphic Arts Production Yearbook; and Alex Steinwiss, designer 


Exhibit Reflects SPPA’s Best 


Maybe silk screen process printing 
was born in China, where silk was used 
as the printing “plate” surface centu- 
ries ago, but you can’t tell that to the 
Screen Process Printing Association, 
International. Its “show me” members 
demand more concrete proof and insist 
that the process has been in use for 
only a few decades. At any rate, 
SPPA’s annual convention in Philadel- 
phia last October was only its third, 
and the New York association staged 
in December an exhibition under the 
title, “Screen Process Printing After 
Thirty Years.” 

Printing buyers, artists, art direc- 
tors, advertisers and production men 
saw the best work of more than 25 
shops, work reflecting the varied tech- 
niques and applications of the process. 
Versatile exhibits covered the walls of 
the Architectural League hall almost 
to the ceiling. There were posters, dis- 
plays, point-of-sale pieces and car 
cards; presentations, greeting cards, 
industrial products and box wraps; 
combinations with other printing proc- 
esses, Day-Glo and fluorescent ink jobs; 
paper, board, wood, acetate, cloth and 
vinyl work. 

Exhibits deserving merit awards 
were selected by Victor Hugo, Jr., a 
director of Eppens, Smith Company; 
Rudolph Dusek, art director, J. Walter 
Thompson Co.; Leo H. Joachim, pub- 
lisher and editor, New York Printing 
News, Graphic Arts Production Year- 
book; Alex Steinweiss, designer. 


Typographic Consultant Retained 


John Anderson has been retained by 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Co. of 


will be of help in increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the liaison now existing 
between the company and users of type. 


Oxford Paper Sales Shifts 

Thomas F. Nolan, Jr., with Oxford 
Paper Co. New York office since 1940, 
is now Western assistant manager in 
Chicago. New Chicago sales manager 
is Samuel D. Dillon. John S. Parsons 
of the Chicago sales staff has assumed 
additional responsibilities. 


we 


Safety Code Project Approved 

The American Standards Associa- 
tion of New York City has approved 
the organization of a safety code for 
signaling devices and controls for 
graphic arts equipment and has invited 
the Research and Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry to act 
as sponsor of the project. 

Among the 26 organizations invited 
to participate in this work are the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, Employing Printers Associa- 
tion of America, the Government Print- 
ing Office, the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen, 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, International Printing Press- 
men’s and Assistants’ Union, Lithog- 
raphers National Association, National 
Printing Equipment Association, the 
Printing Industry of America, and the 
Printing Trades Council, AFL. 


Concentrates on Research 

Arthur Dultgen, who developed the 
Dultgen process for color halftone 
printing by rotogravure, has retired 
as superintendent of the New York 
Daily News roto plant and is devot- 
ing his time to the paper’s printing 
laboratory research. His successor is 
Ed Hazel, formerly vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, Art Gravure 
Corp. The Daily News has used the 
Dultgen process for 17 years to pro- 
duce its weekly Coloroto Magazine. 
The process is also used by many other 
newspaper and magazine licensees. 


Jury completing judging of entries in the 1952 Printing for Commerce Exhibition staged by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. The show opens January 18 at the Architectural League in 
New York as a Printing Week feature. Sitting at right is Burton Cherry of the Cuneo Press, 
Chicago; others, left to right: Freeman Craw of the Tri-Arts Press; Louis J. Ansbacher, William 
E. Rudge’s Sons; Ellsworth Geist of the S. D. Warren Company; Thomas S. Hutson, George Macy 
Companies, Inc.; Tobias Moss, consulting art director; Franz Hess, Huxley House, all of New York 


Philadelphia as typographic consult- 
ant. Mr. Anderson will function prin- 
cipally as a typographic designer, and 
the Monotype Company believes that 
his knowledge of type and type history 
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Mergenthaler Sales Up 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company’s 
1951 annual report shows net sales of 
$21,379,339, a 12.9 per cent increase 
over the 1950 figure. Sales of military 
products amounted to $2,088,358, or 
9.8 per cent of total net sales. 

Net income from all sources, after 
taxes, rose to $2,009,840, or 6.5 per cent 
above the previous year’s total. Earn- 
ings before taxes, excluding dividends 
of $605,649 from Linotype and Ma- 
chinery, Ltd., British subsidiary, were 
$2,564,191, an increase of $127,492, 
but higher taxes reduced them to 
$1,404,191, about $132,000 less than 
similar earnings for the 1950 period. 
Working capital increased from $16,- 
787,755 to $17,536,569 and earned sur- 
plus from $14,588,971 to $15,408,592. 

Martin M. Reed, president, states in 
the report that production of Linotype 
equipment continued on a high level, 
with particular emphasis on the Blue 
Streak Comet Linotype and the ML 
Quadder. Prime contracts with the Gov- 
ernment cover a wide range of vital 
equipment for Army Ordnance and the 
Air Force, with delivery schedules al- 
ready extending into 1953. The items 
include fire control mechanisms. Mr. 
Reed sees the outlook for both commer- 
cial and military production as excel- 
lent, “with shipments of military 
equipment expected to offset any gov- 
ernmental curtailment of commercial 
production.” 

The report summarizes Mergen- 
thaler’s world-wide activities. David- 
son Corporation, a subsidiary since 
1950, manufacturing duplicators, feed- 





CONVENTIONS 
What-Where-When 


International Printing Week. Jan. 
13-19 

Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical 
Conference, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Jan 
20-22 

Gravure Technical Association. Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. Feb. 7-8 

International Typographic Composi- 
tion Association, mid-winter conven- 
tion, Shamrock Hotel, Houston. Feb. 
15-16 

American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. Feb. 18-22 

Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. Feb. 18-22 

SNPA (Western Division) Mechani- 
cal Conference, Houston. Feb. 24-26 

Mid-Atlantic Mechanical Confer- 
ence, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. March 20-22 

American Association of Industrial 
Editors, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati. March 26-28 

International Typographic Composi- 
tion Association, Biennial Eastern Dis- 
trict Conference, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. April 25-26 


Speakers of the eight-week seminar on “Printing for Industrial Advertising’ sponsored by the 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey included: front row (left to right), R. E. Cook, Duplicator 
Sales & Service, Inc.; Vincent Coyne, Middlesex County Vocational and Technical High School and 
Rutgers University; Harold Steel, American Type Founders; C. T. Travis, Jr., Gestetner. Back 
row: Harvey Williams of Paul B. Williams Co.; Paul Gavzey, the Haloid Co.; Ted Broadston, 
Harris-Seybold Co.; Robert Snyder, Meeker Mimeograph Co.; Francis K. Bragle of Alex G. Highton 


ers and offset printing equipment, 
showed a 37 per cent gain in net sales. 
Cover of the report depicts in full 
color some of the products which em- 
ploy Linotype machines for producing 
type slugs from which they are printed. 
Text is Caledonian and headings and 
other display lines are composed in the 
variations of the Spartan family. 


Honored on Anniversary 


Sol Hess, nationally-known Philadel- 
phia type designer, was honored for his 
50 years’ association with the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Co. as type designer 
at the Dec. 11 meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Graphic Arts Forum. 

Sixty persons, 50 members and their 
guests, witnessed the presentation of 
a gold wrist watch to Mr. Hess by John 
Anderson, Lanston typographic con- 
sultant, and heard speeches lauding 
Mr. Hess and his work by Stanley E. 
Haigh, vice-president and general sales 
manager of Monotype; Frank M. Sher- 
man, executive director of the Interna- 
tional Typographic Composition Asso- 
ciation; and Richard Ellis, book de- 
signer now associated with the Curtis 
Publishing Co. as typographic director. 

Two keepsakes were distributed as a 
special feature of the occasion. One, a 
booklet entitled “A Tribute to Sol 
Hess,” written by Wilfred J. Bancroft, 
formerly treasurer of the Monotype 
Co., describes his work over the 50-year 
period. Mr. Hess was one of the found- 
ers of the Philadelphia Graphic Arts 
Forum which has been an active organ- 
ization for 20 years. 


Heads West Coast Office 


David Bopp, Los Angeles, has been 
placed in charge of the west coast of- 
fices of the James Flett Organization 
at 3440 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
The company markets about ten per 
cent of the nation’s industrially-pro- 
duced scrap paper each year and large 
tonnages of ferrous, non-ferrous, and 
miscellaneous scrap metals. 


Seminar Completed 

The Industrial Marketers of New 
Jersey, a chapter of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, re- 
cently sponsored an eight-week course 
on “Printing for Industrial Advertis- 
ing.” With speakers drawn from staffs 
of leading educational institutions and 
major printing equipment manufac- 
turers, the course covered the history 
and development of printing processes, 
analyses of methods and applications 
of various forms of printing, demon- 
strations of duplicating equipment, and 
composing room devices such as Elec- 
tromatic typewriters, Varitypers and 
Xerography. 

Several of the lecture-work sessions 
were supplemented by educational 
films, including ATF’s “Type Speaks” 
on type founding, and Harris-Seybold’s 
“How to Make a Good Impression” and 
“A Better Run for Your Money” on 
offset printing. 

The classroom sessions were supple- 
mented by trips to leading New Jersey 
printing establishments doing letter- 
press, offset, and silk screen work. 

The final session, a dinner meeting, 
featured the awarding of certificates 
to the 42 persons participating in the 
course. The course was under the di- 
rection of James O. Johnson, public 
relations director of the chapter. 


LNA Helps Advertising Instructors 

The Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation is again offering to advertising 
instructors its educational material on 
offset printing for advertising produc- 
tion. Last winter’s material was used 
in more than 500 college, club and ad- 
vertising agency courses. Special ma- 
terial covers copy preparation and se- 
lection of printing processes for repro- 
duction of various art techniques on 
different types of paper surfaces. The 
service is supplied free to regular edu- 
cational courses by the association’s 
Educational Division, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. 
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Printing Industries Association of Los Angeles has formed a Union Employers Section. From left 
to right, standing: John Davidson, of the Western Lithograph Company; Jerry Maras of Pacific 
Press; and Ralph Shepherd, of Bryant and Brandenberg. Seated, left to right, are Richard Bovard, 
Printing Industries Association; Sam Terry, of Oxford Press; Gordon Matson, Modern Typesetting 


Los Angeles PIA-UES Formed 


In the interest of co-ordinating the 
efforts and thinking of all union em- 
ployers, Printing Industries Associa- 
tion, Inc., of Los Angeles has formed a 
Union Employers section, according to 
Richard H. Bovard, who will serve as 
secretary of the group. 

Purpose of the section is to provide 
uniformity and equitable representa- 
tion in contract negotiations between 
employers and union. The UES also 
will formalize a unified exchange of 
thinking and policy. 


Named Manager for New Division 

Printing Service, Inc., Detroit firm 
specializing in accounting and busi- 
ness forms has appointed Ted M. Ly- 
beck as manager of the newly-formed 
methods and systems division, the 
firm’s president, Martin J. Struhar, 
announced recently. For the past 25 
years Mr. Lybeck has been the Detroit 
and Michigan division manager of the 
Charles R. Hadley Co. of Los Angeles, 
manufacturers of accounting forms 
and systems. 


New Company Begins Operation 

Opening of the offices of the newly- 
organized Koppel Photo Engraving 
Service Corp. in New York City has 
been announced by John L. Farrell, 
president. Other officers are Sidney 
Koppel, vice-president, and Charles D. 
Koppel, secretary-treasurer. 

In addition to being the exclusive 
sales agent for the Koppel Photo En- 
graving Co. of New Haven, Conn., Ben- 
day photo engravers, the New York 
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corporation will offer service on Ben- 
day and four-color process plates, mats, 
and letterpress and offset printing, 
ranging from black and white to four- 
color work. 


C. Harold Lauck Wins Award 

The Journalism Laboratory Press 
of Washington and Lee University, 
headed by C. Harold Lauck, took first 
prize for its academic programs in a 
contest sponsored by the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of the University of Vir- 
ginia for the best printing in the State 
of Virginia. In addition Mr. Lauck was 
awarded a certificate of special merit 
for private contributions to Virginia 
printing during the past year. 

The prize certificates were awarded 
at the Virginia State Printers’ Asso- 
ciation’s banquet at Richmond. Plans 
have been made to exhibit specimens 
of the best Virginia printing, including 
Mr. Lauck’s work, in the main cities 
of Virginia, Washington, D. C., Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York. 


Homer E. Dunn Dies 

Homer E. Dunn of Evanston, IIl., 
nationally-known authority on design 
and management of newspaper com- 
posing rooms, died in December in 
Henry Ford hospital in Detroit. He 
had been composing room superin- 
tendent of newspapers in Norfolk, Va.; 
Denver; New Orleans, and Boston. As 
plant layout authority for the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., he assisted in 
designing the Chicago Tribune com- 
posing room. Later he was Chicago 
manager of the Linotype Parts Co. 
He retired in 1949. 





Appointed Department Head 

Richard F. Shaffer, associate pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, has been appointed 
head of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering. From 1938 to 1942 he 
was assistant production manager and 
chief chemist for the Schlegel Litho- 
graphing Corp., and is now research 
director for that organization. A mem- 
ber of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, the Technical Association 
of the Graphic Arts, the Research and 
Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts Inc., the Young Lithographers As- 
sociation, and Practical Lithographers, 
Mr. Shaffer is consultant to the Ameri- 
can Colortype Co., Andlee Service, J. S. 
and W. R. Eakins, Inc., Flakice Corp., 
Donald Macauley, Inc., and Alfred E. 
Stumpf. 


Gets Publishing House Post 

Joseph Francis Weiler, formerly 
with the Country Life Press, has been 
appointed vice-president and executive 
editor of the Comet Press Books, New 
York City, a new house in the field of 
co-operative publishing. Active in 
printing and publishing for more than 
20 years, the new vice-president is 
president of the Type Directors Club, 
and member of the board of governors 
of the Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men. Mr. Weiler is also a member of 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and the Typophiles. 


New Editor Named 

Lotta Dempsey, Canadian newspaper 
columnist and radio commentator, has 
been appointed editor of Chatelaine, 
Canadian women’s magazine, the Mac- 
lean-Hunter Publishing Co. has an- 
nounced. Miss Dempsey succeeds Byrne 
Hope Sanders, who resigned to enter 
business partnership with her brother. 





Homer E. Dunn, noted authority on design and 
mangement, newspaper composing rooms, dead 
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In a 260-year-old house on New 
York’s Staten Island there is a second- 
floor room which the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association plans to 
develop as a Benjamin Franklin mu- 
seum. Stuart L. Ritz, printer for half 
a century before he retired, heads the 
Conference House Association, Inc., 
custodian of the old Billopp structure, 
which is now a national shrine because 
it was there that Franklin, John 
Adams and Edward Rutledge held a 
peace conference with Lord Howe, 
British commander, 175 years ago. 

Printers were among the patriotic 
Americans who helped to restore the 
house 25 years ago. Printers were 
again prominent in a gathering on the 
lawn September 8, when the 175th an- 
niversary of the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the peace 
conference of 1776 were celebrated. 
Mr. Ritz unveiled a plaque honoring 
those who contributed to the acquisi- 
tion and restoration of the historic 
house. Names inscribed on the plaque 
include those of the late John Clyde 
Oswald, who was NYEPA managing 
director for eight years, and Charles 
G. McCoy, another well remembered 
printer. 

The International Benjamin Frank- 
lin Society and Mr. McCoy instituted 
an annual pilgrimage of New York 
School of Printing students to see the 
house, especially the Franklin room, 
which NYEPA furnished and now 
maintains. The pathway along which 
Franklin and his fellow conferees 
walked from the water to the house 
will be charted and dedicated by the 
Conference House Association as Lib- 
erty Pathway. 

Franklin and his associates met Lord 
Howe, at his request, soon after the 
battle on Long Island. He thought the 
time was ripe to discuss peace terms. 





















teptoduction of Franklin Medal awarded by The 
lemationc] Benjamin Fronklin Society, Inc., for 


distinguished public service. 





Benjamin Franklin Museum Is Planned 
By New York Employing Printers Group 





But his proposals did not include what 
Franklin, Adams and Rutledge re- 
garded as the basic requisite for any 
understanding. That requisite was 
British recognition of American inde- 
pendence. Lord Howe steered clear of 
it. The American trio held their 
ground, The conference ended and the 
war went on. When peace finally came 
it was on terms first laid down by 
Franklin and his associates in the 
house which printers have helped to 
preserve as a national shrine. 

To this story there’s a sequel which 
reflects the Poor Richard phase of 
Franklin’s character. After the Bill- 
opp house parley, the conferees walked 
down the hill to the wharf. Approach- 
ing a group of British sailors, Franklin 
jingled gold and silver in his pockets, 
then offered the sailors a handful. 
Their commanding officer said, “No.” 
Franklin pocketed the money. Later he 
explained that he made the offer to 
convince the British that they were 
wrong in their propaganda that the 
struggling Americans had “not a 
farthing of hard money.” It was Poor 
Richard who added this statement, “I 
know at the same time that I risked 
nothing by the offer, which their regu- 
lations and discipline would not permit 
them to accept.” 


That Manpower Situation 


Convinced that the manpower prob- 
lem may become worse before it turns 
for the better, New York Employing 
Printers Association’s employment 
committee has warned that the only 
sure way to maintain adequate plant 
personnel is for management to train 
its own workers and not rely on other 
training sources, and that apprentice 
training should include development of 
estimators, production men, cost clerks 
and other key personnel. For this year’s 


“In Honor of Benjamin Franklin” 


24th ANNUAL PRINTING EDUCATION WEEK 


first seven months NYEPA reported 
only two more positions open than dur- 
ing the same period last year, but reg- 
istrations dropped from 1,296 to 973, 
calls for work from applicants from 
6,886 to 3,941, and inexperienced appli- 
cants from 241 to 116. 





Type Exposition Opened 

The New York Type Directors Club 
was to open an exhibition Jan. 15, en- 
titled, “The Importance of Type in 
Visual Communication,” in the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. Consisting of 
two parts, the first section was to 
feature an exhibit of members’ work 
in type fields while the second epito- 
mized the educational work the club 
has carried on. Other subjects included 
typesetting, type use, type recognition, 
introduction of modern and functional 
design in typography. 


To Supervise Press Installation 


George W. Julier, head of the me- 
chanical division of the Fairchild Pub- 
lications, Inc., New York City, for the 
past 40 years, has relinquished this 
post to supervise the installation of a 
new press being installed by Fairchild 
and to act as consultant to the com- 
pany. He will also conduct some long 
range studies for the Fairchild publi- 
cations on printing and mechanical 
problems. His successor is Horace 
Therien, formerly head of the publi- 
cation department. 


Franklin Foundations Featured 


The International Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Association has selected three 
Franklin foundations related to educa- 
tion to be featured on the association’s 
current series of blotters in promotion 
of the 24th annual Printing Education 
Week, January 13-19. The three organ- 
izations selected include the Franklin 
Technical Institute of Boston, the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, and 
the International Benjamin Franklin 
Society of New York City. Each blotter 
carries a brief description of the found- 
ing and present activity of the founda- 
tion. (Note blotter shown below.) 
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Sponsored by INTERNATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION ASSN., 719 Fifteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C., in cooperation with The International Benjamin Franklin Society, Inc., and 
The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania. 


The International Benjamin Franklin Society, Inc. 


“For Perpetuating the Memory and Teachings of Benjamin Franklin,” the 
Society was organized in 1923 by a group of persons, representative of the 
number of fields in which Franklin's activities are so well known, upon an 
invitation issued by John Clyde Oswald. 

It provides a meeting place for exchange of views for those who find 
inspiration in the writings and principles of Benjamin Franklin. 

It stimulates a wide-spread observance of Franklin's birthday, January 17. 

It sponsors, in cooperation with I.G.A.E.A., chapters of the Junior Benjamin 
Franklin Society in high schools and provides material for their monthly 
meetings. 

It awards, from time to time, the Gold Medal of the Society to persons 
for distinguished public service to our country or the people of the world. 

Its president is Brigadier General George L. Bliss, New York City; 
secretary, Ferdy J. Tagle, Principal of The New York School of Printing. 


DESIGN, COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, DAVE ADAMS AND TODD BLANC, TIMKEN VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
CANTON, OHIO 











Friedman Marks Anniversary 


The new year’s first month saw one Is 

of New York’s most widely known 
printers launched on the fourth decade be 
of his graphic arts career. When the T 
employees of the Carey Press Corp. ~ 
é 


presented a 30-year scroll to their pres- 
ident, William H. Friedman, on Dec. 5, 

















Oren E. Long, the governor of Hawaii, has 
reappointed Frank 8. White, president of the 
Honolulu Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
to the Territorial Apprenticeship Council. Mr. 
White is the manager of the commercial print- 
ing department of the Honolulu Star Bulletin 


New Embossing Market Revealed 


The Board of City Development of 
Brownsville, Texas, revealed recently 
that the rapidly growing population 
mass of Northern Mexico and South 
Texas furnishes an estimated $20,000 
to $50,000 annual expenditure for em- 
bossing work. About 50 to 75 printers 
could be serviced with developmental 
possibilities throughout the Southwest, 
according to the recent report. A letter- 
press shop has offered to furnish 
facilities and additional employment 
for the artist until the embossing mar- 
ket is fully developed. 

Additional information in reference 
to the embossing market development 
may be obtained from the Board of 
City Development, Brownsville, Texas. 





they were honoring not only his “in- 
spired leadership and untiring devotion 
to high ideals,” as the scroll was in- 
scribed, but also his many services in 
the fields of engineering, civic affairs, 
and education. 

Mr. Friedman is the sponsor of the 
annual Harry J. Friedman Award for 
distinguished service in behalf of 
printing education. As chairman of the 
Graphic Arts Educational Commission 
he has presided at ceremonies opening 
New York Printing Week. He has been 
an advisory committeeman, Bureau of 
Industrial Education of New York 
State Department of Education; mem- 
ber of the Printing Education Com- 
mission, New York City Board of 
Education; chairman, Graphic Arts 
Commission on Vocational Education; 
vice-chairman, American Arbitration 
Association; general chairman, Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship, Printers 
League Section, New York Employing 
Printers Association; a leader in the 
work of the School for Printers’ Ap- 
prentices, Printing Pressmen and Ma- 
chine Composition of the New York 
School of Printing. For nearly ten 
years he served without remuneration 
as a commissioner of the New York 
City Tunnel Authority. 

Carey Press was established in 1895 
by Mr. Friedman’s brother, the late 
Harry J. Friedman. The family’s print- 
ing and publishing activities run back 
more than a hundred years. Mr. Fried- 
man was.a Carey apprentice from 1903 
to 1905 and rejoined the company in 
1921. 





Charles L. Mansur, former vice-president in 
charge of sales for Miehle, died November 21 


Former Miehle Executive Dies 

Charles I, Mansur, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufactur- 
ing Co., died Nov. 21 in Tucson, Ariz., 
where he had lived since his retirement 
in 1945. A native of Coffeyville, Kan., 
he joined Miehle in 1910. 

Mr. Mansur is survived by his wife, 
Kathleen Bergen Mansur, and three 
sons, Morton, Charles and David. He 
was 64. 


Justowriter Installed 

A Justowriter was recently added to 
the composing room equipment of the 
Department of Publishing and Print- 
ing in the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rochester, N. Y. Although the 
Justowriter will be primarily used for 
producing copy for Institute publica- 
tions and experimentation, extensive 
testing is planned on carbon ribbons 
and reproduction paper. 

The Justowriter, a product of Com- 
mercial Controls Corp. of Rochester, 
consists of two companion units, a re- 
corder and a reproducer. Each is 
basically a proportional spacing, elec- 
trically-powered machine with a stand- 
ard typewriter keyboard. The recorder 
automatically perforates in code on a 
narrow tape as the copy is typed. The 
completed tape is then inserted in the 
reproducer unit which interprets the 
code and automatically types the copy 
in justified lines. 


Conducts Graduate Survey 

The Department of Publishing and 
Printing of the Rochester (N.Y.) In- 
stitute of Technology is currently con- 
ducting a survey of approximately 800 
graduates for the biennial report on 
alumni activities. Data resulting from 
the survey will be used as a basis for 
a general report on the scope of jobs 
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The composition laboratories of the Rochester Institute of Technology have been equipped with a 
Justowriter. Charles R. Ogubury (center) discusses with Dr. Mark Ellington (left), president of the 
Institute, and Byron G. Culver. Printing Department supervisor, copy produced on the machine 


now held by graduates and for evalu- 
ating the objectives of the department. 
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Issues New Type Specimen Book 

In preparing its new type specimen 
book for potential customers, Western 
Typesetting Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 
attempted to keep the copy-fitter and 
layout man in mind. The character 
count per pica for both caps and lower- 


case is given on all specimens up to 
36 points in the 220-page book. 

Sizable blocks of copy in more than 
1,200 faces and sizes are shown. Faces 
include A.T.F., American Wood Type, 
Baltimore, Bauer, Continental, Hamil- 
ton, Intertype, Linotype, Ludlow, Mon- 
otype, British Monotype and Type- 
foundry Amsterdam, along with West- 
ern Type originals. 

Grouping of similar designs, regard- 
less of the method of production, is 
provided for the convenient selection 
and identification of the myriad faces. 
The page introducing each group points 
out the distinguishing features of the 
group and suggests fitting applications. 

Identification by number is also pos- 
sible. The numerical index gives Mono- 
type and Ludlow series numbers and 
Linotype and Intertype matrix sym- 
bols. Mark-up abbreviations, appear- 
ing on the top outside corner of each 
page, are compiled and indexed as well. 

The volume contains a complete 
section on proofreading and mark-up 
signs, where conventional symbols are 
listed alphabetically and shown in use. 
Completing the book is a showing of 
special characters and accents. Di- 
mensions both pointsize and sidewise 
are given for this array of signs, 
symbols and decorators. 


Enlarges Display Facilities 

The J. Curry Mendes Corp., manu- 
facturers of specialized bindery ma- 
chinery, has moved its Chicago sales 
office to 500 S. Clinton St. Larger space 
permits permanent display and demon- 
stration of the Mendes collating and 
tipping machine, and “Betsy,” an au- 
tomatic collator. 


No Phoenix, No Ashes 

No Phoenix, No Ashes, a story of the 
United Nations and ninth annual keep- 
sake of the Maple Press Co. of York, 
Pa., specialists in designing and print- 
ing of college and medical textbooks, 
has just been published. Designed by 
Howard N. King, vice-president and 
director of typography for the Maple 
Press, the book contains 160 pages with 
a trim size of 7% by 11% inches. The 
body type is 14-point Monotype Bul- 
mer, leaded four points. 

The decorative line drawings which 
embellish the opening pages and the 
nine half titles which appear through- 
out the book were made by George 


Trenholm of Boston, who also created 
the special initials. Printed in two col- 
ors, black and blue, on White Wove 
Curtis Rag, the book has a rich yet 
dignified appearance. 

Mr. King reported that infinite care 
was used in spacing within the lines. 
No ugly gaps of white space between 
words are to be found anywhere in the 
volume. Marginal heads are in 14 point 
Bulmer italics in blue ink. 

The cover is Strathmore’s Rhododen- 
dron Neapolitan Blue on which the U. 
N. flag was silk screen printed in white 
in smaller size than on the slip case of 
the same stock. The spine is in white 
marble cloth and has blue background. 











The 

Envelope 
that saved 
both cash 
and lipstick! 


= 
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This 144-page, pocket- 
size Handbook — prac- 
tically an encyclopedia 
of envelope usage —is 
full of just such profit 
opportunities as the 
one mentioned above. 





When a large department store traced the 
serious loss of small coins from cashiers’ 
envelopes to a failure to seal the envelopes 
securely, they found the reason: the girls 
were skimping on moisture to save their 
lipstick! The store’s envelope supplier sug- 
gested open-end Self-Seal® envelopes, which 
require no licking . . . the lipstick stayed on 
and the cash stayed in! 

It pays to sell the RIGHT envelope. This 
suggestion has resulted in three 500M orders 
to date for that supplier. Increased business 
— or profit — or saving — for your customer, 
means increased business for you. 

The new “U.S.E. Handbook of Envelope 
Products and Purposes” makes it easy to sell 
just the right envelope for every job. Availa- 
ble now from paper and envelope merchants. 


waa, Ask for your copy. tile 
4 ist P UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 


14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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* Printing Envoy shows how Benja- 
min Franklin’s faith in the future of 
America won him not only his fame 
but also a bride. Although the girl in 
question readily agreed to become his 
wife, her mother was not too enthusi- 
astic about the match, for financial 
reasons. 

“Young man,” inquired the mother, 
“did you recently enter the printing 
business?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Do you think this country will be 
able to support a third?” she de- 
manded, her voice filled with doubt. 

“Madam, I am positive,” replied 
Franklin soberly. 

His quiet manner exuded such con- 
fidence that she gave her consent. 
History indicates that the country 
prospered sufficiently to accommodate 
three printing houses. 


* Approximately six months were re- 
quired to convert the eighth floor of the 
Mandel-Lear building at 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, into the new home 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The 
total floor space of the new quarters 
amounts to 64,000 square feet, of which 
50,000 square feet is occupied by offices 
and the remaining 14,000 square feet is 
devoted to storage and warehousing 
facilities. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
been owned and edited in the United 
States since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. However, the greatest authorities 
in all fields of knowledge throughout 
the world continue to contribute arti- 
cles to the set. No less than 30 Nobel 
Prize winners, a dozen heads of na- 
tions, and hundreds of leaders of gov- 
ernment, business and industry, science 
and education are numbered among 
Britannica’s 5,000 contributors today. 


* The Government Printing Office uses 
15,000,000 pounds of newsprint every 
thirty days. 


* O. R. Thompson of Xenia, Ohio, has 
a collection of over 7,300 printers’ 
(and printing) advertising blotters. 


* Otto F. Ege, Cleveland Institute of 
Art dean who died a few months ago, 
left a $58,500 estate but no cash. Most 
of his surviving assets were rare books, 
manuscripts and original leaves from 
memorable volumes. Perfect copies of 
old books were beyond the reach of his 
pocketbook, but from incomplete vol- 
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umes he assembled portfolios of single 
perfect leaves. He mounted more than 
1500 manuscript pages, many illu- 
minated, valued at $10,000. His col- 
lection of fine limited editions on 
printing, paper-making and type de- 
sign was appraised at $995. Among his 
other cherished treasures were a Persia 
Koran (1625), a 13th Century brown 
Morocco Psalter, and a stained velvet 
15th Century Book of Hours. These 
symbols of the true book-lover were 
doubtless prized more highly by Mr. 
Ege than the stocks, securities and 
automobile which the inventory of his 
estate also listed. 


* Better be careful next time you ex- 
press preference for a particular color. 
According to Type Talks, issued by Ad- 
vertising Typographers Association of 
America, Alvin W. Barker, Cincinnati 
greeting card manufacturer, found out 
who likes what parts of the spectrum: 

People with $5000 or more incomes 
(gross, that is), dull colors that match 
their belongings (Why? Does the tax 
bite bite the brilliance off?). Thrifty 
folk, bright colors “to get big return on 
their investments.” Children, red and 
yellow, whose warmth suggests secur- 





ity. Everybody, pastels and tints in 
spring and summer, browns, greens, 
purples in fall and winter. Gadget buy- 
ers, red, blue, green. 


* Financial World’s annual report 
surveys over the past 11 years have 
greatly improved this type of printing. 
But how did annual reports read in 
the old days? Here’s a typical sentence, 
recalled by Paul W. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Erie Railroad, whose report 
won a gold Oscar last year: “The 
Board of Directors firmly believes that 
the pecuniary results of the enterprise 
will amply remunerate those who may 
devote their means to its accomplish- 
ment; and that as a measure of im- 
provement calculated to augment the 
power and wealth, and exalt the stand- 
ing of the state at large, it cannot but 
commend itself to all who value aright 
the public character.” Maybe you 
thought gobbledygook was new! 


* Peggy Wood, stage, screen, radio and 
TV actress, is the wife of William H. 
Walling, chairman of the board of 
Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, Inc.,and pres- 
ident, New York Employing Printers 
Association. In honor of her TV por- 





Shown with “Scrappy,” the plastic cloth model of the symbol of a nationwide campaign to “get 


out the scrap,” are (left to right) Robert D. M 


, co-ordinator of the Advertising Coun- 





cil’s campaign; Charles E. Wilson, director of the Office of Defense Mobilization; Manly Fleisch- 
mann, administrator of NPA, and T. S. Repplier, the president of the Advertising Council 
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trayal of “Mama,” she recently re- 
ceived the Roual St. Alva medal from 
the King of Norway, who has conferred 
only three such awards since World 
War II. 


* Coming up this year is the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Austin & Magill, 
Inc., New York printing, blank book, 
paper ruling and loose leaf house. 
Digging into the company’s history, 
Lillian Eisenstein, co-owner and secre- 
tary-treasurer, hit upon a bit of news 
that runs back to the days when P. T. 
Barnum (sans Bailey) ran his museum 
next door to the Austin & Magill plant. 
Fire broke out among P. T.’s exhibits, 
got so hot for the A&G ruling depart- 
ment men that they decided to give the 
firemen a hand. They rushed out with 
the only liquid extinguishing material 
they could find handy in large quan- 
tities. They flung it on the flames, all 
of it. The museum burned down. Next 
morning the paper rulers had to get a 
fresh supply of ruling ink. 


* Business Week recently carried an 
article on J. M. Huber Corporation’s 
leap into the gas and oil business down 
Texas way in a search for raw mate- 
rials for its ink. The Huber family 
started making ink 170 years ago near 
Munich, Germany. Today Hans Huber, 
president, represents the sixth genera- 
tion of Huber inkmakers. The com- 
pany claims to be the leading United 
States manufacturer of newsprint 
inks. 


* A recent survey of a thousand suc- 
cessful men to determine how they got 
their start in life revealed that 100 
were printers’ apprentices; 200 were 
newsboys; 300 started as farmers’ 
sons; and 50 began at the bottom in 
railroad work. Only 50 had wealthy 
parents to give them a start. 


* C. S. Tompkins, Detroit executive of 
the Tompkins Printing Equipment Co., 
was equipped with 3,200 feet of movie 
film, 400 slides, and conversation re- 
cordings to illustrate his second annual 
travel report to Detroit business and 
social organizations. He served as the 
“eyes and ears” of the party of 40 De- 
troit business men who made the 25- 
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Pictured above is just one of the general la- 
beling exhibits of the first heat seal label 
show which was held in Montreal Oct. 30. At- 
tracting approximately 1500 packaging, print- 
ing and advertising men and women, the show 
also included machinery exhibits and talks by 
representatives from machine, paper converter, 
printer, and packager levels. Show was spon- 
sored by T. B. Little Paper, Ltd., with co-opera- 
tion of Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Co. 


day, 15,000-mile tour of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries last April. The year 
before he was in a similar party which 
visited Europe. 


* “Say it with color,” says the Sun 
Chemical’s Color Research Laboratory, 
citing case histories showing that just 
black and white are not enough to bring 
home enough direct mail bacon. In one 
case blue envelopes pulled 7.8 per cent 
replies against 3.1 per cent for white; 
yellow pulled 6.8, goldenrod 6.4, green 
6, and pink 5.8 per cent. Two colors on 
a publisher’s mailing piece boosted re- 
turns 10 to 15 per cent over black and 
white, and extra color cost was negli- 
gible in relation to results. 


* Now salesmen whose vocal approach 
to that dotted line signature bogs down 
can say it with pictures. From the FR 
Corporation, 951 Brook Ave., New 
York, they can get a 36-slide projector 
and screen in a case that dangles from 
a shoulder strap and weighs only four 
pounds. Plugged into an AC or DC out- 
let, this outfit keeps open the eyes of 
prospects whose ears seem to be waxed 
with sales resistance. No doubt the 
dyed-in-the-wool salesman supplies a 
running commentary that his audience 
has to take, as usual, sitting down. 


* The man to see about old type faces 
is Thomas J. Lyons of Allston, Mass. 
His collection comprises more than 
1500 fonts of type. Most of the faces 
are from the period 1830-1890 but some 
were cast when Washington was presi- 
dent. Anyone beat that collection? 


* Congressman Benjamin Franklin 
James of Delaware was formerly pres- 
ident of Printing Industries of Phila- 
delphia, Inc. With that name he 
couldn’t miss as printer or congress- 
man. Any other printers in Congress? 


i 





* Chemical and Engineering News 
notes that work is in progress on Asia’s 
biggest paper mill at Chandragaon, 
twenty-six miles from Chittagong port 
on the bank of the Karnafuli River in 
East Pakistan. Bamboo from the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts within a forty 
mile radius of the mill site furnishes 
the raw material. The mill, it is said, 
will require 100,000 tons of bamboo 
yearly. 


* The Chicago Craftsman tells us 
that in 1855 Robert Crosse, an English- 
man, was granted a patent for casting 
types with a letter on each end so that 
“the letters on each end might be 
printed simultaneously from the top 
or bottom of types.” A printing press 
which would print both ends of the type 
was suggested but left to other in- 
ventors to develop. 


* The 1952 British Industries Fair will 
feature for the first time an exhibit of 
printing inks. Under the organization 
of the British Printing Ink Association 
this new exhibit will be shown in Olym- 
pia, London, during the Fair, May 
5-16, 1952. It will be included in the 
regular printing machinery section. 

Already some 30 British firms have 
applied for the 20,000 square feet of 
space allocated to the printing machin- 
ery section in 1952. Among the exhibits 
will be new products and exhibits of 
recent developments in the printing, 
book binding and allied trades. 


* Show good printing and paper on 
streetsides where he who walks will 
stop and look. He does, even in New 
York, where nobody’s pace quite re- 
sembles the snail’s. A Stevens-Nelson 
Paper Corporation bank window dis- 
play attracted plenty of eyes. They 
seemed to enjoy the fine feeling of such 
exhibits as folder and card printing; 
woodcut work on molded paper; en- 
larged and illuminated shaded water- 
marks from an Italian mill; all-wood 
veneer paper thinned down from kiri, 
found only in Japan, and Japanese 
Natsume paper made from undigested 
fiber. A similar exhibit was set up at 
Oxford University Press, another fills 
Stevens-Nelson’s window, and there the 
company is showing two-week displays 
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Tell it to Kimberly-Clark 


and win a *50 Defense Bond! 


An idea exchange service for you— 
the members of the Graphic Arts Industry 


Sell your advertising 
to your own company, too! 


The importance of promoting your own 
advertising cannot be overemphasized, 
because every member of an advertiser’s 
organization has a stake in his company’s 
advertising. But to appreciate it and 
“tie in,’ they must know about it. It’s 
essential to keep management people 
posted, as well as salesmen and distribu- 
tors—if you want them on your team. 
Only when all of them understand the 
objective of your campaigns, how and 
why the campaigns were evolved, and 
are kept informed as to what you're say- 
ing to whom and where—will your ad- 
vertising be of maximum interest to 
them. A 3-point program (such as the 
one we make available to advertisers) 
should be broken down as follows to 
accomplish these objectives: 1—a series 
of folders to hold proofs, schedules, and 
discuss the advertising in terms of its 
helpfulness to the man who sells. 2—a 
series of cover folders, pocket pieces, 
mailers, postcards, etc., to merchandise 
specific ads. 3—complete issues of mag- 
azines where company’s ads appear, with 
cover stickers to direct V.I.P.’s to the 
proper page. 

Edward W. Hermann, 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 

New York, N.Y. 


How to cut stock to exact fractions! 


When cutting stock in thirds or fifths, or 
any fraction, it is impossible to measure 
exactly with an ordinary yardstick. How- 
ever, by placing your ruler at an angle on 
an easily divisible number, you can get 


perfect results. For example, if you want 
to cut a 17-inch sheet into thirds, simply 
angle your ruler to 18 inches, mark it at 
“6” and ‘‘12,” and you can’t go wrong. 


George Veldman, Owner, 
Veldman Printery, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“Strokes” away a damaged packing! 


For quick make-ready on a damaged 
area where the packing has been pressed 


in by a crumpled sheet having been fed 
through the press, apply a brush stroke 
of collodion which takes but a few 
seconds to dry, and adds its hard finish 
and thickness to the pressed-in area. 


Jim Canellis, Owner, 
Pioneer Printing Co., Lake Charles, La. 


Prints two jobs for the price of one! 


If you have a one-press shop that does a 
lot of label work, try this to speed pro- 
duction. Whenever you're doing a small 
job, set the type for a Parcel Post label 





(for example) and run it off at the bottom 
of the sheet. Then after the job is 
— cut off the label sections and 

eep them on hand for emergency calls. 


V. M. L’Ecuyer, Treasurer, 
The Hanover Press, Hanover, N. H. 


Do you have an item of interest? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


All items become the property of Kim- 
berly-Clark. For each published item, a 
$50 Defense Bond will be awarded to 
the sender. In case of similar contribu- 
tions, only the first received will be 
eligible for an award. Address Idea Ex- 
change Panel, Room 166, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


* * * 


Remember — you add crisp freshness and 
sparkling new sales appeal to advertising 
pieces, brochures, reports, house organs 
—when they’re done on fully-coated 
Kimberly-Clark printing : papers. For 
brighter, sharper, smoother reproduction 
in any fine letterpress or offset printing 
job, always specify Kimberly-Clark. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation sca, wsconsm 


© KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Hifect* Enamel 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 
Lithofect* Offset Enamel 


Multifect* 
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of commercial printing, art and pub- 
lishing work, with university press 
jobs shown every three weeks. Sounds 
like a good get-together idea. 


* Ever have a bank sponsor a radio 
program to salute your shop? The E. F. 
Schmidt Co. of Milwaukee did—on Oc- 
tober 23. The First Wisconsin National 
Bank purchased time over Milwaukee 
station WTMJ to salute the printing 
company as a leader of graphic arts in 
the midwest. The program included a 
description of the modern plant facili- 
ties and a tribute to E. F. Schmidt, 
founder and president. Can you think 
of a better disbursement of bank funds? 


* The New York School of Printing 
has added a course in teletypesetting 
for journeymen members of New York 
Typographical Union No. 6. Requested 
by Big 6, the course will teach 650 jour- 
neymen keyboard touch typing and 
teletypesetting operation. 


* The production of newsprint adver- 
tising color in the Chicago Tribune 
reached a new high during the first 
nine months of 1951. Between Jan. 1 
and Oct. 1 the Tribune published 293 
pages of color advertising, an increase 
of 41 pages over the number of pages 
carried in establishing its previous 
nine month record period in 1950. Dur- 























IN CANAD A—it 
Export Division: Gui 


YOUR ink troubles vanish when you 
maintain your inks at printing peak with 
Central’s famous ink conditioners — they 
improve printing qualities. GLAZCOTE, a 
protective ink conditioner, provides a tough, 
scratchproof finish that resists abrasion. 
Add it according to simple directions. 
Assure cust tisfaction with this low- 
cost, job-tested protection. A little does a lot! 





For letterpress. With ''33"" presswork im- 
proves noticeably. Inks print with fresh 
sparkle and brilliancy. Colors pop right 
out from the paper. Halftones stay 
“sharp, clean and open.” 


Developed especially for litho and multi- 
lith. In all qualities, similar to “33” Ink 
Conditioners for normal inks. Saves time 
in wash-up. Ink flow is uniform. Fewer re- 
runs are necessary. 


Imparts to light-bodied inks the same 
qualities provided by 33” Ink Condition- 
ers for normal inks. Gives greater overall 
print quality. Unexcelled with gloss inks. 





100% Guaraniee 
8-lb. TRIAL ORDER: 


If our Ink Conditioners 
fail to give complete 
satisfaction, return the 
unused portion at our 
expense! 
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ing the entire year of 1950 329 news- 
print color pages were published by 
the Tribune, an increase of 90 per cent 
over the newspaper’s previous record 
of 173, published in 1936. 


* The breweries of Milwaukee not only 
brought fame to that city but also its 
first printers. Around the middle of the 
19th century the brewers were anxious 
to tell the world about their product. 
Consequently they attracted old world 
lithographers from the middle Euro- 
pean countries to produce labels and 
posters. They, in turn, attracted more 
craftsmen and eventually other work 
to the area. Today, the Graphic Arts 
Guild reports, the graphic arts indus- 
try in Milwaukee is second only to 
brewing in the dollar volume of their 
product and the number of people 
employed. 


* Los Angeles Times Mirror employees 
were asked what they regarded as the 
eight most important considerations 
pertaining to their jobs. Steady work 
came first, chance for promotion, and 
company reputation and prestige last. 
In between: hospitalization and medi- 
cal care, good working conditions, 
group insurance, retirement income, 
and vacations. 


* Remember who captured the man 
who assassinated President William 
McKinley? No? Well, it was Inspector 
James F. Vallely of the New York City 
Police Department. His son, W. F. Val- 
lely, is vice-president of the Baldwin 
Paper Co. of New York City. 


* Thanks to Chicago Tribune readers, 
old Santa remembered the American 
fighting men in Korea with a supply of 
pocket-sized books—24,000 to be exact. 
Departure date for last year’s Tribune- 
sponsored gift shipment to the armed 
forces had been set for Nov. 4 from 
Seattle. Half of the books in the ship- 
ment were “escape literature,” such as 
detective stories, and western and 
sports novels. In addition the Tribune 
contributed “Wake” and “Line” books, 
made up of excerpts from two Tribune 
columns. 

Also included in the shipment were 
3,000 two-pound fruit cakes; 6,000 cans 
of beef stew; 3,000 boneless hams; 
6,000 cans of tamales; 6,000 tins of 
beef concentrate; 3,000 plastic-covered 
writing kits; 6,000 chemical warming 
pads, and a supply of candy. 

The gifts were purchased by the 
Chicago Tribune with funds contrib- 
uted by readers. 


* The first Sunday school was started 
by an English printer, Robert Raikes, 
in 1780 to provide entertainment for 
the underprivileged children of his 
native Gloucester. 


* H. E. Dryden of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. reports that 
the cost of its telephone directory has 
increased from $750,000 to $5,250,000 
in the past 15 years! 
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Double Duty Sample Books 


For use in Buying — These sample books are models of simplicity. They carry all the 
information needed to select paper — in legible and quick reference form. 


For use in Selling — Any customer of yours who has to sample a varied line — who 
wants to differentiate each line — yet to keep a family resemblance — will find these books 
interesting .. . Color applied with a reverse plate differentiates each line — The Brightwater 
name showing through the color keeps the family note. 


To get these books ask any distributor of Brightwater papers or write direct. 


BRIGHTWATER PAPER COMPANY Adams, Massachusetts 


New York Office, 11 West Forty-second Street 


RAG CONTENT AND SULPHITE BONDS + LEDGER - MIMEOGRAPH + VELLUM = TEXT PAPERS AND COVER WEIGHTS 
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New Literature 


Linotype Booklet Available 

The Model 31 Linotype is featured 
in a new descriptive folder available 
from the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Advertising Department, 29 Ryerson 
St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. The folder pro- 
vides descriptions of standard features 
of the Linotype together with descrip- 
tions of several Linotype production 
aids that are available. In addition, the 
back page shows type specimens in 
four different set-ups suggested for 
use on the Model 31. 


Pictorial Forestry Story Published 
A pictorial story of forestry has been 
published by the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Co. of Hamilton, Ohio, to illus- 
trate its three-way approach to guar- 
anteeing a future wood supply. 


New Folder on Multi-Color 

The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton 1, 
Ohio, has prepared a folder, entitled 
“How You Can Buy More Color for the 
Same Money,” describing the new 
Dayco multi-color system. Written pri- 
marily for advertising artists, agencies 
and layout men, the folder contains 36 
variations of colors which were printed 
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STOCKS AND 
WAVY PAPER 
* 

REDUCE 
TIME-CONSUMING 
PRESS SETTINGS 
e 
AVOID POOR REGISTER 
DUE TO VARIATION 
IN PAPER SIZE 
ELIMINATE STATIC AND 
PRESS CHOKEUPS 
e 
SPEED PRODUCTION WITH 
UNIFORM INK DRYING 


-with 


CONTROLLED 


HUMIDIFICATION SYSTEMS 


The practical answer to 
humidity variation problems 


TIME Controlling the moisture content of the air in your 
. plant will condition your paper and require only a 
modest investment that pays dividends in lower 


REDUCE WEAR 
ON RUBBER PLATES 
AND ROLLERS 


printing costs and improved printing quality. Prop- 
erly controlled humidity, by Walton, eliminates 
humidity variation and consequent changes in paper 
size and shape. Inks dry on schedule, and wood and 


rubber parts wear longer. For finer printing at 
lower cost, check on the Walton System, today! 


WALTON 
LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
' IRVINGTON 11, NEW JERSEY 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! the new edition of 
“Humidification for the Graphic Arts and 
Paper Craftsmen”. Write to Dept. 75, 


COMMERCIAL 
NTROLLE 


by running the stock through a Harris 
LST two-color offset press twice. The 
illustrated pamphlet gives complete di- 
rections for using the system. 


New Sigman Ullman Color Guide 

A Standard Color Guide, designed 
to help the buyer of printing and the 
printer in selecting colors, has been 
issued by the Sigmund Ullman Co., a 
division of the Sun Chemical Corp. 
The pocket-size specimen book shows 
48 full strength colors printed in solids 
and in screen values. Also shown are 20 
popular tints made from transparent 
formulas. A copy of the Guide may be 
obtained by writing on your company 
letterhead to the nearest Sigmund 
Ullman office. 


Bauer Type Showing Prepared 
Bauer Alphabets, Inc., has prepared 
a two-color showing of Stradivarius, 
one of the firm’s newest type faces, for 
distribution to art directors and pro- 
duction managers in January. Stradi- 
varius is featured as a display face 
used in conjunction with some of 
Bauer’s body types. The showing also 
includes the complete size range of the 
series. Copies are obtainable by writing 
the firm at 235 E. 45th St., New York. 


Equipment Catalog Available 

H. B. Rouse & Co., Chicago manufac- 
turers of composing room equipment, 
have recently published a new catalog. 
The catalog, printed in two colors with 
multiple illustrations and detailed de- 
scriptions of the firm’s line of products, 
is obtainable by writing the company 
at 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14. 


Hobbs Promotion Booklet Released 

To introduce its new Autotronic Die 
Press, the Hobbs Manufacturing Co., 
26 Salisbury St., Worcester 5, Mass., 
has published an unusual piece of in- 
dustrial literature, “Who Dun It,” the 
story of the murder of an envelope. 
Written in the first person, this fanci- 
ful piece describes steps in envelope 
manufacturing. 


Presswork Booklet Published 

The Cromwell Paper Co., 4801 S. 
Whipple St., Chicago, has published a 
new booklet on presswork as an aid 
in apprentice teaching and as a ref- 
erence work for graphic arts students, 
pressmen and plant managers. Pre- 
press, including pre-planning, pre- 
preparation and premakeready, make- 
ready details and technique receive 
coverage. The 32-page illustrated book- 
let also includes information about 
various Cromwell tympans. 


Motor Care Booklet Available 
“Motor Care and Maintenance Tech- 
niques” is the title of a new pamphlet 
prepared by the Office of Small Busi- 
ness, NPA. The pamphlet outlines 
conditions responsible for most motor 
trouble for which shopmen are cau- 
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Challenge 370 Automati 
(Hydraulic Clamp) Cutter 








Challenge 265-305 Lever Cutter 





To get an even cutting edge and assure neater book 


trimming, use a pair of guides on the backgage. 


You can buy a book guide to fit any backgage 


finger up to 1.” thick. Easily attached, dependable, 


and adjustable for small or large lifts. 





BUTIT’S NO TRICK TO DO AN ACCURATE 


Challenge 


Just as a magician measures suc- 
cess by applause . . . a paper cut- 
ter’s performance is rated by the 
number of printers who recom- 
mend it. And on this basis... the 
Challenge line is the most popu- 
lar in the field! 


In all, there are eleven styles and 
seven sizes of Challenge cutters. 
These range from lever cutters 
in bench and floor models . . . to 
power cutters with hand or hy- 
draulic clamp. Each of these cut- 


Challenge 265-305 
(Hydraulic Clamp) 
Power Cutter 


Challenge Pony 
Lever Cutter 





| JOB WITH A DEPENDABLE 


Cutter 


ters has been perfected by Chal- 
lenge engineers to give your op- 
erator maximum protection... 
more working freedom... and 
precise control of cutting op- 
eration. And to you— whatever 
your shop size—a Challenge cut- 
ter is a long term investment that 
pays off in less maintenance... 
more profitable cutting. 


See your Challenge Dealer for a 
free demonstration or write for 
specific information. 701 


THE 
CHALLENGE MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


Office, Factories and Show Room: 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Over 5O Years in Service 
of the Graphic Arts 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





TRADE-MARK (@®) 


79 



































tioned to be watchful. Copies are ob- 
tainable from any Department of 
Commerce field office. 


Price List Available 

The Printing Machinery Company 
has published a new price list for the 
Sterling Toggle Hook and Base System. 
Copies are obtainable from the com- 
pany, 436 Commercial Sq., Cincinnati 2. 


Tympan Booklet Released 

The Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. 
Paul 6, Minn., has released a folder 
intended to show how Spherekote brand 
tympans help solve pressroom prob- 








lems. Solutions are offered for cutting 
lost press time on coated paper jobs, 
stopping static, stopping ink smear and 
smudging on bond paper, and stopping 
static on onionskin stock, 


“Five Percent’ Booklet Available 


The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation has announced the publication 
of a booklet entitled “The Five Per- 
cent” by Beardsley Ruml and Theodore 
Geiger, issued by the National Plan- 
ning Association. The booklet is in- 
tended to furnish information on the 
five per cent allowed by the Government 
on net profits for contributions to sci- 
entific, educational and welfare organ- 








Wherever use of molded rubber 


Y printing plates follows a new rotary 





press installation, new production 


economies set in, new profit 


opportunities turn up. The commercial 


rubber platemaker in your vicinity 


can show you why. . 


Write us for his name. 





bold? Street, Rochester 10, New York 










COMPLETE SERVICE TO PRODUCERS OF 







RUBBER PLATES FOR PRINTING BOOKS 







BAGS, LABELS AND WRAPS ¢ 







AND ALL MANNER OF UNIQUE SURFACES. 










izations. It stresses the advantages to 
business of a systematic, constructive, 
and positive approach to the problem 
of the “five per cent” contributions. It 
is obtainable from the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, 131 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., and from the 
National Planning Association, 801 
21st St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


New Parsons Paper Booklet 

The Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., has published a new booklet de- 
scribing ways and means to purchase 
and use ledger paper and index cards 
more efficiently for bookkeeping, ac- 
counting and other record keeping pur- 
poses. In non-technical terms, the book- 
let outlines the significant differences 
among various high grades of papers 
and card stocks. Included in the booklet 
is a table classifying the four major 
grades of cotton papers by recom- 
mended usages, the length of time the 
records may be kept and the amount 
they may be handled. 


Publishes Research Folders 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York City, has recently 
published a series of eight research 
bulletins. Available through suppliers’ 
salesmen only, the pamphlets are in- 
tended as a source for quick answers 
to some of the problems addressed to 
salesmen. The folders deal with such 
subjects as plates going blind, washed- 
out blacks, acidity control, scum, slow 
drying ink, proper exposures, and air 
conditioning. The folders include ref- 
erences to more detailed LFT research 
projects on the subjects at hand. 


Publishes Booklet on Department 

The Department of Printing Man- 
agement of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh 13, has pre- 
pared a 24-page illustrated brochure, 
describing its program of instruction. 
Designed to acquaint industry leaders 
with the aims and objectives of educa- 
tion in Printing Management at Car- 
negie, the brochure also demonstrates 
ways in which the department can 
serve those seeking careers in the 
graphic arts and those who employ 
graphic arts specialists. 


Fire Fighting Booklet Offered 

What printers should know about 
modern fire-fighting devices and the 
different fire extinguishing agents used 
in them, is contained in a new 32-page 
illustrated booklet, “Correct Fire Pro- 
tection,” published by the American- 
LaFrance Foamite Corp., 100 E. La 
France St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Cover Sample Folder Issued 

The Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., has issued a folder 
containing 14 cover samples. The basic 
weights of the covers are included on 
the inside flap and the addresses of 
merchants carrying Strathmore cover 
appear on the back. 
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DoRush Jobs make youBlow Up or Go Up? 





Take rush orders in stride 
—gain extra days with 
shipments by Airfreight! 


PRINTERS, today, save tempers as 
well as time with the speed and 
service of American Airlines Air- 
freight. By using days once lost to 
surface shipments, they can handle 
priority orders without serious inter- 
ruption to existing production sched- 
ules. In this way, they make rush 
jobs regular and can even land new 
business in areas formerly out of 
reach because of quicker service by 
local printing houses. 


In addition, Airfreight offers other 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


far-reaching benefits such as low 
insurance costs, better distribution 
control and lighter packaging re- 
quirements. More than offsetting the 
freight charges, these are advantages 
that can lower the overall cost of 
doing business as well. 


That’s why, the initial choice of 
Airfreight in most cases requires a 
management decision. Let an Ameri- 
can Airlines representative show you 
why Airfreight is not only a better 
way to ship, but a better way to do 
business besides! Write or wire col- 
lect: American Airlines, Cargo Sales 
Division, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 














Check Anadioon First 


For Every Airfreight 
Problem—Here’s Why 


ARGO CAPACITY 

American has the greatest 
available ton-mile capacity of 
any airline 

ANDLING FACILITIES 
American’s airfreight facili- 
ties are backed by the largest 
personnel force of any airline 


XPERIENCE 

American has been operating 
airfreight service longer than 
any other airline 

OVERAGE 

American directly serves more 
of America’s leading business 
centers than any other airline 
NOW-HOW 

American has handled more 
freight than any other airline 
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at the jog 


This craftsman is 
of his Harris press. 
he can start, stop, jog 
drive motor, side and front guides, 
observe eeder and fountain. 
make the press respond t i 
ments for qua ity and § d; his work 
js better, his job easier, his produc- 
tion greater. 
From that kind of engineering, 2 
stands to profit. So does his 
So does his boss, 


plant owner. i 
and down the line 


«¢in the 
From 




















hat’s wha 
say, ‘‘fine graphic 
everybody's profit.’ 
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LETTERPRESS PLATES 





ADVERTISING ART 


J teh ae) , i : 
GRAPHY AL in the right directi a, 
| ) d plates from 


one source. 












OFFSET PLATES 





THAT'S 





ROTOGRAVURE 


TEAPEID ARTS CORPORATION 0 


110 OTT 
AW 
DETROIT A STREET ¢ TOLE 
NEW YORK DO 4, OHIO 
i Wc) 
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Letferpress 
HI-ARTS 
ASHOKAN 
aayy 
CATSKILL 
NO) 6D) 

M-C FOLDING 
VELVETONE 
SOFTONE 
ESOPUS TINTS 
ESOPUS POSTCARD 


Offset-Litho 

HI-ARTS LITHO C€.1S. 
ZENAGLOSS OFFSET C.2S. 
LITHOGLOSS C.1S. 
CATSKILL LITHO C.1S. 
CATSKILL OFFSET C.2S. 
ESOPUS POSTCARD C25 





try producing your printed matter 


the be 
cheapes!” but 
rs 





. ++ On genuine coated paper from the Cantine mill. 








we? Ct 
(old Kipey 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, Saugerties, N. Y. 


UMMC) 





Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888. Sold by leading merchants. 
Branches: New York and Chicago. (In Los Angeles and San Francisco: Wylie & Davis)’ 


THE MONOMELT 
THE PLANE-O-PLATE 
THE HYDRO-CASTER 
MONOMELT POWER SHEARS 
MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 
PLASTIC PLATE CURVER 
VINYLITE AND ELECTROTYPERS 
$s 


SUPPLIES 
BAKELITE MATRIX 
(Processed hy Monomelit) 
a 


161 WOR, Polk St. 
' Minwreapdlis, Mins, 








TYPE FOUNDRY 
HAS JUST ISSUED A 


AND COMPLETE 


SPECIMEN BOOK 











A letter or card from you will bring a copy 
by return mail. This 128 PAGE BOOK 
shows our entire line of accurately cast 
useful and attractive durable FOUNDRY 
TYPE in STOCK awaiting your orders. 


_— MACKENZIE & HARRIS, INC. 
Pacific Coast “ype Headquarters 


659 FOLSOM STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 





M&H Types also stocked by Harry W. Brintnall and Western Newspaper Union Branches in Pacific Coast Area 

















IN THE 


EVA-PRESS 


© EASY TO OPERATE 
© ECONOMICAL — 
© PRECISION MADE 
© FAST 


The EVA-PRESS makes it econom- 

ical for every printer to make 

and print from rubber plates. 

Available in 110 volt, Years of development and test- 

220 volt, or other ing stand behind every EVA- 

Specifications PRESS. A quality press that makes 

SPECIFICATIONS both resmennd and rubber plates. 

‘ o Piaten 11” x 13”. da Only 4 minutes actual operator's 
nside c _ we Bag : 

fh my hye aitarm a time; 20 minutes vulcanizing 

° Eel hele while operator does other work. 

my) Makes rubber plates of any de- 

: Stands 37” high. sired thickness for use in letter- 


@ Mounts on bench 23” high. 
° Shipping weight 600 Ibs. press and offset presses. 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 


DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 


ANSWER 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN,.N. Y. 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 
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THE FASTEST, 
MOST MODERN 
13° PRESS! 


for mailing pieces, 

throw aways, 

inserts, and 

all types 

of form Seanaan | 

porn = Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. 
1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. g 


Designed and sold med E 

by Orvile Dutro &'Son, Ine. Fense send us fll information on eee Ol 
Manufactured by Western Gear ign-speed, muluiple ope: pa e 

Works, oldest and largest 

manufacturer of geared WM name 


products in the West. § 
COUPON BRINGS DETAILS 7 zoNe__stare. 
Serr tt) ttt 
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103,000,000 PUBLICATIONS 
ARE MAILED MONTHLY BY 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 





Automatically Cut and Attach Addressed 
Labels to Newspapers, Magazines, Pamphlets, 
Direct Mail, at High Speed and Low Cost! 


Cheshire Machines have eliminated the 
bottlenecks in mailing rooms of leading 
publishers and printers for many years. 
They cut mailing time ‘way down. Save 
the labor of many hands. Really make 
money for you. New, improved model is 
better than ever. 


LET US SURVEY YOUR MAILING NEEDS—WRITE! 
CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 








Now... more than ever 
it pays to go 
2latehfora " 





With costs shooting upward, you don’t want to overlook 
any item on which you might save money. 

Take your metal stock, for example. If its operation 
is costing you too much, now’s the time to switch to 
Blatchford Metal. 


With Blatchford you get a clean, solid cast. That’s 
because Blatchford Type Metal melts smoothly, flows 
freely, molds sharply. 

With Blatchford you get type, slugs, and plates that 
are true to the mold. Blatchford has the fluidity to “get” 
all detail in the mat or matrix. 

With Blatchford you get long, steady press runs. 
Blatchford Metal has the strength and toughness to 
stand up under rugged treatment. 

What does this add up to... and mean to you? 

It adds up to fewer imperfect casts, fewer machine 
and press stoppages. It means your staff and costly 
equipment can operate to capacity. 

It means, with Blatchford on the job, you get maxi- 
mum production at lowest cost. Buy Blatchford and 
get top metal performance. 


Free chart for re-melt rooms tells, step by step, 

how to keep metal “healthy” and cut dross loss with 
Blatchford Type Metal Flux. Just write, Box IP1, the 
office nearest you for “Re-melt Chart.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY ~—Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicage, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St.Louis; 
New York: E. W. Blatchford Co.; New England: 
National Lead Co. of Mass., Boston; Pacific Coast: 
Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles. 


Blatchford 
is the NATIONAL name 
for dependable metal... 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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WATERMARKED SULPHITE DISTRIBUTED BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 


FLETCH = ee 
Prec CMICNIOAN 














“ALL THIS AND HEAVEN T00". . 


In this Age of Automatics . . . Guided 
Missiles . . . in brief, tomorrow’s tools . . 


In this Industry . . . several operations-in- 
one, several profits-in-one have made the 
BAUMFOLDER the Greatest ‘’Gold-Mine” 
since Ben Franklin’s printing ‘‘explorations.”’ 


You know how it folds . . . pastes . 
trims . . . and folds for mailing, all in the 
same operation . . . and how it perforates, 
multiple lines in both directions at the same 
time... but . . . DO you know that some- 
thing NEW has now been added. . . the 
BAUM-CRIMPER? 

So now... you turn a sheet of paper into 
a folded, pasted, trimmed, crimped booklet, 
ready for mailing. Think of this ADDI- 
TIONAL ENORMOUS SAVING .. . ENOR- 
MOUS PROFIT! 

Truly ... “ALL THIS AND HEAVEN 
(Profit) TOO!” 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, INC. 


615 CHESTNUT STREET 


VANDERCOOK 
PRE-PRESS EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by the largest producer of proof presses 
and other pre-press equipment for letterpress, offset 


and gravure. Write for a catalog. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 North Kilpatrick Avenue ¢ Chicago 5}, Illinois 


ERCOOK 
N ern PRESS 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The R & B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES 


for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER 
and other presses 


@ 
AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS 


€ 
Special purpose equipment for the 
Graphic Arts Industry 


CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM 
THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS «© FOUNDED 1898 
DEPT. | 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12,N.Y 








Amsco 
Chases 


* Electric-Welded 
* Square and True 








AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


BETTER PRESSWORK = tee 
FOR YOU IN ‘52 CT al 





Magnifiers 


Photo-Engravers 
Photographers 
Lithographers 





* Absolutely Guaranteed 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 





31-31 Forty-Elghth Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF, ORDER A SET 10-Power 


AMERICAN $850 
R e] L L E R sina Pe 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 680 E. Fort St. 








THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 


t covering power 








225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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classified 


Be here buyers’ 


oulde 


BRONZERS 


@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. H. Henschel Mfg. Co., 
W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, FANS, AD- 

VERTISING NOVELTIES — Do your own 
imprinting or we do it for you. Sell your regular 
Printing Customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, Ill. 





@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 





Insist on Megill’s 


Gauge Pins 
for use on all Job Presses 


MEGILL’S =a, 
PATENT 


Spring Tongue ® 
GAUGE PINS $1.86 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL'S PATENT Original Steel @ 
Winetneenee GAUGE PINS 


HEAD 12, 15 OF 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 
Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 

THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 














rn. 
rite for Samples 
and name of your 
nearest Ti:Bi Dealer 
and rubber Engraver... 


EePi Comeany 


1000 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY 6, M0. 








e MONOTYPE — Directoplate BLX Photo- 

Composing Machine complete with arc 
lamp, vacuum pumps, motors, etc. Duplicate 
11 x 14”, 14 x 17” and 16 x 20” negative 
chases. Single 20 x 24” and 28 x 36” negative 
chases. Press platen size 60144 x 87”. This ma- 
chine is in excellent condition and may be seen 
in daily operation producing top quality color 
press work by contacting Charles Cook, Super- 
intendent, Haynes Lithograph Company, 1140 
East-West Highway, Silver Spring, Maryland. 





@ MULTIGRAPH-DAVIDSON. Rebuilt. Guar- 

anteed 1 year. We deliver and install. (Model 
1227—$750.00) (Model 1250—$1150.00) (Model 
2066—$1850.00. Mailing Machines, Inc., Dept. 
D, 1911 Pine, St. Louis 3, Mo. 









FOR SALE (continued) 


RICHARDS’ “Clipper” 


FIRST— 

Rolling Table Saw—Built in Storage 
Automatic Foot Switch 

Instant change Saw to Saw Trim (PAT.) 
152 Pica Gauge—Two Sizes of Tables 
“Bulldog” Safety Clamp 

Plus other Richards’ original Features 








Send for 
Stratosphere 
Folder 


J.A. RICHARDS CO. 


The First in KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
903 N. PITCHER ST. 














e@e SALES & ORDER BOOKS — BUSINESS 

FORMS, One-Time Carbon Forms, Envelopes 
and Tags. Free Illustrated Price Lists. ERSCO, 
Cor. Compton Avenue, Bronx 72, N. Y 





@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and rebuilt 

printing equipment on easy terms. Write 
for free list. Missouri Central Type Foundry, 
Wichita, Kans. 


3 Monotype Composition Casters, 
60 pica 

7 Keyboards, 65 and 90 em 

4 Type and Rule Casters 

1 Material Maker 


Large stock of composition and dis- 
play mats, molds, keybars, key- 
banks, etc. 








Complete List on Request 


pave ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


2 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 7. N 


TELEPHONE SEEKMAN 








@ 47” x 66” No. 12 Babcock Straight Cutter 

and Creaser. Not a converted press. AC 
motor equipment. See running. $5,800. Turner 
Printing Machinery, Inc., 2630 Payne Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Branches: Chicago-Detroit. 





@ MODEL GT 41 x 54” Harris Two-Color Off- 

set Press. May be seen in operation. Avail- 
able immediately. Bargain. Box L-52 THE 
. oe PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 





FOR SALE (continued) 


Printing Ink’s 


TOUGH TO 
GET OFF... 


V 0 LA REMOVES IT 


IN A JIFFY! 

VOLAX was developed for 
heavy-duty skin cleansing . . . for 
removing ground-in printer's ink 
FAST—but gently, without irritat- 
ing the skin. Contains mild soaps, 
water softener and friable vol- 
canic ash. A SIMPLE TEST WILL 
CONVINCE YOU—Ground-in 
dirt and ink discoloration dis- 
appear when VOLAX HAND 
CLEANER goes to work! 





Let your DOLGE SERV- 
ICE MAN demonstrate! 


VOLAX 


Doice 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


FOR SALE 


2-1/0, 2—3/0 Two Color Miehle Presses, 
equipped with Cross Feeders, ext. 
del. Dexter Pile Feeders available. 

2/0 Miehle, Bed 43” x 56”, with Dexter 
Pile Feeder and ext. del. 

£10 Babcock, 43” x 55’, Dexter Pile Feed. 

t4—4 Roll. Miehle Auto., swing back unit. 

"C" Intertype, 12835. 

C3SM Intertype {7867 

¢8 Linotype, 3 magazines. 

#14 Linotypes, Single Keyboard 

Kelly Presses: #1 22” x 28’—i2 22” x 34” 
B-17" x 22” 

22” x 28” Miehle Horizontal 

27” x 41” Miller Major No. 5967 

27” x 41” Twe-Color Miller 

LSS Harris Offset Press, 35” x 45”. 

LSG Harris, 2-color, 4612" x 68/2". 

Christensen Stitcher, 5 stations, 2 heads 

12” x 18” C.&P. Rice Unit 

Monotype Giant Caster, molds and mats. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. Market 7-3800) 
323-29 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 























RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





WANTED— 


Model M Cleveland Folder 
Model 191-A Dexter Folder 


WE OFFER— 


3 Baum 17x22 automatic fold- 
ers, two new in 1949 
Baum 25 x 38 automatic 
(new ‘49) 
Cleveland WWF 14 x 20 
(new ‘47) 
Cleveland OSC 19 x 25 
(new ‘47) 
Cleveland B automatic 
Cleveland O automatic 
Model 8 Linotypes, high serials 
Model 29 Linotype No. 51320, 
quadder 
Model 30 Linotype No. 51712, 
quadder 

Elrod Model F, electric crucible, 
Monomelt, wide range molds 
to 36 pt. 

3 Miehle Verticals Model V-45 

3 Harris Model LSB 17 x 22 
Presses 

Precision 40’ Seybold, side steel 
tables, power back gauge, 
A.C. 

Miehle Model 42 Offset Press 
26 x 42” 

2 C & P Rice Automatics 10 x 15, 
12 x 18 (n.b. the 12 x 18 unit 
new in 1949) 


TYPE & PRESS 


of Illinois Inc. 


3312 North Ravenswood 
CHICAGO 








FOR SALE (Continued) 





OFFSET PRESSES 
Single and Multicolor 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


COMPOSING ROOM 
LETTERPRESS 
Platen and Cylinder 
BINDERY 


Write Your Requirements 








BEN SHULMAN associates, Inc. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y.18,N.Y e BRyant 9-1132 


HELP WANTED 


@ SALARIED POSITIONS, $3600 to $30,000. 

This confidential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
conduct preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
details. Tomsett Associates, 336 Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





e@ SALESMAN WANTED. Printing Machinery 

—Middlewest. Should know all phases of 
printing. Must correspond; also travel. Perma- 
nent connection. Advancement possible. Send 
abstract, Box L-57 THE INLAND PRINTER, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ COMBINATION MONOTYPE CASTER and 

keyboard operator in Union Shop. Good work- 
ing conditions, steady job. Write Box L-46, The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill., giving references, age and background 
of experience. 





@ WANTED. Two-color letterpress cylinder 

pressman. Must have experience on Miehle 
two-color and with four-color process work. 
Commercial job located in deep South near Gulf 
of Mexico. Write Box L-47, The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill., giving 
age, experience, and references. 





@ WANTED. Superintendent with production 

know-how. Must be qualified in letterpress 
and have knowledge of all phases, including 
composing room, press room and bindery. Write 
Box L-48, The inland Printer, 309 W. Jaekson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill., giving age, experience, 
reference and present ‘earnings. 





SYV7TRONM 


“Vibrating” BIN TYPE 


PAPER JOGGERS 


Are Profitable to Own! 
—because they'll save you time and 
money in paper handling—at the 

press, at the cut- 





ter or in the 
bindery — jog- 
ging heavier lifts 
of stock faster 
than by “hand. 


Write for 
Catalog Data 








SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 





@ WANTED. Man to operate Baum and Cleve- 

land folding machines. Write Box L-49, The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill., giving experience on folding machines 
and any other bindery operations. Also give age 
and references.’ 





@ OFFSET EXPERT—Good opportunity for a 

top notch camera and plate man with the 
right qualifications. Press experience also desir- 
able but not necessary. An opening is available 
in a progressive Northwest printing plant now 
entering the offset field. Live in the center of the 
great hunting and fishing area of the U.S. 
Applicant must be between ages of 35 and 45, 
with plenty of experience in this line. Give 
details on past experience and salary expected. 
All information will be strictly confidential. 
Box L-59, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
Jackson, Chicago 6, IIl. 





@ WANTED — PRINTING ESTIMATOR 
EXPERIENCED IN BOTH LITHO AND 

LETTERPRESS. Box L-51, THE INLAND 

PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 





@ EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for execu- 

tive with well rounded experience to man- 
age medium sized Letterpress Printing Plant, 
located in Ohio. Applicant should have a good 
record of achievement in management and 
sales. Give complete details of past experience. 
Box L-58 THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
Jackson, Chicago, III. 





INSTRUCTIONS 


LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery, 3405 W. 47th Street, Chi- 
eago 82, Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED 


@ COMPOSITOR—LAYOUT ARTIST—Let me 

help you meet competition with better Art 
and Layouts. Practical background in letter- 
press. General knowledge of offset. Box L-55, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson, 
Chicago, Il. 





e PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, thoroughly 

experienced in —s costs, estimating, 
wishes to relocate in east. ighest references. 
Write Box L-60, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 





@ ESTIMATOR—ACCOUNTANT, 29, 5 years 

experience in letterpress and offset, seeks 
better position. Write for further information. 
Box L-56, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 





@ COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN: Experi- 

enced typographer, thorough knowledge 
publication, book, newspaper and letterpress, 
seeks position with A-1 firm in midwest. Box 
L-54, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago 6, IIl. 





@ NEWSPAPER WEB PRESSMAN—16 years 

experience on Combination job, 3 years on 
makeup. Combat photographer in service with 
army Journalism Certificate. Prefer town of 15 
to 35,000 population in California. Have held 
and can get card. Would like to work into 
responsible position or partnership. Single, no 
bad habits, age 39. Come right away. John H. 
Nichols, 525 W. College St., Albert Lea, Minn. 





STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 

graved stationery for fine quality. Siegrist 
Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
Mo. 





STITCHING WIRE 


@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 

ninety-three years of wire drawing experi- 
ence. Supplied in coils or on spools, Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 





TYPE FOUNDERS 


Be ready...write for ACME’S 
new 128-page Specimen and Price List 


Free! 


All the types you want are there. Write: 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicage 5, Hlinois 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


LYDIAN BOLD 


You will want this exclusive imported design 
cast by Perfection i in Foundry Metal. Prices 
and specimens sent FREE. Fonts or sorts— 
14 to 36 point. Write Today! 


PERFECTION TYPE - INC. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 








PARA AAA) AAAS DAA AAAS AAAS 


0000.0000.0000.0000.0000 











@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





e tg Sd TYPE & PRINTERS EQUIP- 
MENT. Catalogs sent free on request. Write 
Perfection Type Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for January, 1952 
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Call on 
World-famous designers 
for your lettering! 


Racy, brush-stroke letter 


from the hand of a famous lettering artist* 






can smarten your display, save time, money. 


Cut by Typefoundry Amsterdam, ( 


you know it is artistically right, 


as well as superbly cast for day-in, day-out use. 


It’s easy to give your jobs 
the added lift of top-notch lettering, 
and, at the same time, 

buy the speed, economy and long life 


of foundry type when you specify: 


@ 


Typefoundry Amsterdam Types 


Stocked and distributed by 


*Studio was designed for Typefoundry Amsterdam 
by A. Overbeek, internationally known designer. 
Studio is available 8 pt. to 72 pt. 

Write for specimen sheets 
This ad set in Studio and Egmont Medium 


American Type Founders 
Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic Equipment Inc., 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 

















pressroom worries is to let 


Goal ROLLERS 


Increase production hours 
while delivering high-quality, 
low-cost impressions. 


Ask Ideal users! 





Engdahl 
Bindery 


DIVISION OF C. 0. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
“Books Bound by Us Are 


Bound to Satisfy.” 


2200 Maywood Dr., Maywood, Ill. 
Telephones: Maywood 9000 and 
EStebrook 8-8787 (Chicago) 
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THE LAST WORD 


BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 














% It’s a neat trick if you can do it but we know some 
people who can straddle the fence and keep an ear to the 
ground at the same time. The crystal ball of many an indus- 
trial leader may be clouded about now but leaders in the 
graphic arts industry are pretty sure they know what’s going 
to happen in 1952. Most of them said so in answer to ques- 
tions we asked some 200 leaders in the graphic arts last 
month. We urge you to read their comments and predictions 
beginning on page 27 this month. 


%& We read somewhere recently about a newspaper pub- 
lisher, name of E. Tappan Rodgers of Tiffin, Ohio, who had 
something different in the way of cards—one of the folding 
kind—on which appeared this information: “Single, dance, 
take a drink, play rummy, canasta and poker, see no evil, 
hear no evil, speak no evil, call me ‘Tap’.” Is your girl friend 
a nubile woman? We dare you to look that one up in 
Webster’s! 


% American methods in the printing trades have won the 
respect of leading European craftsmen. 

So said Dr. M. C. Rogers, director of research of R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons Company, Chicago, who returned re- 
cently from a two-month visit to printing centers in seven 
European countries. He was accompanied by Winfred R. 
Isom, director of the printing concern’s Chicago manufac- 
turing division. Purpose of the trip was to discover new 
techniques, methods and machines useful to the American 
industry. ; 

“We found a high regard for American printing all but 
universal,” Dr. Rogers said. ““Time after time we were told 
by printers that they envied the standards achieved here.” 

Dr. Rogers pointed out that European printers have 
always stressed the individual’s craftsmanship, while printers 
in the United States have by necessity sought greater mastery 
of machines. 

“Our press runs and the demands put upon us for speed 
are much greater,” he declared, “but our ideals of quality 
are just as high.” It is much more difficult to achieve mech- 
anized, group craftsmanship than the individual kind of 
hand craftsmanship. 

“Once in a while a European would qualify his praise of 
our quality by adding the phrase ‘considering the volume 
you produce,’ but most praise of American printing was 
without qualification. Almost every printer in Europe is 
trying to emulate us by introducing new machines and high 
speed methods as fast as he can.” 

Dr. Rogers and Mr. Isom visited printing centers in Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, West 
Germany and Switzerland. 
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%& The United States Court of Appeals late in December 
authorized the National Labor Relations Board to compel 
the AFL International Typographical Union to stop insisting 
upon closed shop conditions. 

The court decision prohibited the union from striking or 
threatening to strike in support of closed shop conditions. 

The court held that the union and its locals were guilty 
of unfair labor practices in attempting to avoid signed con- 
tracts or insisting upon contracts with 60-day cancellation 
clauses. 

The National Labor Relations Board also was authorized 
to enforce its decision prohibiting the union from carrying 
on such practices. 

The court decision is an aftermath of the turmoil in the 
printing industry after the union adopted a no-contract 
policy in 1947. It’s also an aftermath of the 22-month strike 
of Local 16 against the five major Chicago daily newspapers 
that ended Sept. 18, 1949. 

Actions against the ITU were brought by the Union 
Employers Section of the Printing Industry of America, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association and the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Publishers Association. 

It is interesting to note that the court also ruled that 
“bogus” (reproduction by ITU printers of advertisements 
in plate or mat when received by the newspaper) is not 
feather-bedding under the Taft-Hartley law. 


¥% One of the most interesting of the New Year greetings 
we received came from Beatrice Warde, one of England’s 
typographers, engrossed in her own inimitable calligraphy: 

“Dear Old Year 1951: 

“Before you creep away at midnight, will you do me a 
final favour? 

“Just take a few things along with you. 

“Take all the ‘streamlined’ (squashed-roof) taxicabs in 
the world. Load them up with bottles of blood-coloured 
nail varnish: and any printed matter set in an iron-jawed 
“grot’ type in the name of Modernity: and any oil paintings 
that turn out to be Freudian cryptographs: and any article 
of furniture made of cold metal or icy glass: and any chart 
on which 34 of a little blue man stands for 750 Units of 
Personnel. 

“All loaded up? Then off you go, and give my regards 
to History—B W” 

And then on the facing page of the little (414x614) 
folder appeared this: 

“Dear New Year 1952: 

“Whatever you do, don’t forget your promise to deliver 
Three Hundred and Sixty-Six Exceptionally Enjoyable Days 
to my friends on THE INLAND PRINTER, with the best 
wishes of B W.” 
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Try Cromwell Yourself! 
Fill Out This Coupon For a 
FREE Working Sample— 


CROMWELL paper company 


4801-39 South Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


dovct aay; Tymnpant. 
ay CROMWELL” 


With Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan, your make-ready troubles 
are over. It’s extra hard. Every sheet 
is uniform throughout. Cromwell 
Tympan has amazingly high tensile 
strength and absolute resistance 
to oil, moisture and atmospheric 
changes. With Cromwell you get 
clean, sharp impressions every time. 
And it’s UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! 






~ 









Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


I'd like to try Cromwell Tympan. Please send me a somple sheet. 
No obligation, of course. 





Oc ecintacccdanceses 
RR OI oa cc sss coca sai san ecscvenesincenscosaseersceaceennsonsevners 
MORMON oo aay ae seb ccds pednacenedqetarenadstamdaensines 

NI oe sg locas Ses Gp csecceecesenrtvenrenesta Zone Stote 
Press Make.............. Sin cedecas Top Sheet Size 


(check) —Squore cut 0 Clipped, scored 0 


























Here's how an 


INTERTYPE MIXER 


will cut your cost 


Mixed composition can be highly profitable easy-to-set 
business... or it can be the bane of a composing room. 
Take this typical copy, for example: 


Lamb Patties GROUND Ready to Cook . . iS. Ac 
New Seedless Oranges or aime 2 85: 39¢ 


or these... 


FOR SALE: Bedroom in LOUIS XV period —BIG BARGAIN TODAY! 
Art Course—Introduction to Arts—Mown. 6:00 to 8:15—Fee $25 


With a versatile Intertype Mixer line composing ma- 
chine, the most complex mixed composition can be set 
as quickly and easily as straight matter. Without it, 
setting such copy results in swinging a lot of maga- 
zines, cutting in slugs, considerable waste motion and 
lost time all the way around. 


Intertype Mixers offer: (1) continuous distribution— 
a single, precision-built distributor box which auto- 
matically directs mixed matrices into their proper 
magazines; (2) a handy, finger-flip Mixer Shift that 
mixes as many as six faces in the same line; (3) the 
No-turn Autoshift which uses power instead of push 
to change magazine positions; and (4) the Autospacer 
which quads and centers automatically. 


These distinctive features, plus many other important 
Intertype* improvements, are designed to meet today’s 


composing room problems quickly and at lower cost. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Chicago 5, Ill. Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
San Francisco 11, Cal. New Orleans 10, La. Boston 10, Mass. 


Look to Progressive Intertype 


Text in 12-Point Cornell 














